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OFFICIAL  PROGRAM 

CELEBRATION    OF    THE   TWENTY-FIFTH   ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  OPEN- 
ING  OF   THE   UNIVERSITY   OF   TEXAS;  INSTALLATION   OF  SIDNilY 
EDWARD   MEZES,   PH.   D.,   AS    PRESIDENT;    DEDICATION   OF 
THE   NEW   LAW   BUILDING,    THE   TWENTY-FIFTH    AND 
TWENTY-SIXTH  DAYS   OF   NOVEMBER.   NINE- 
TEEN HUNDRED   AND   EIGHT 

Wednesday,  Xovembek  25th,  9:30  O'clock  A.  M.,  Anniveksaky 
AND  Installation  Exercises 


The  Honorable  T.  S.  Henderson,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Regents,  presiding. 

Half  past  nine  o'clock  a.  m. :  Meeting  of  speakers  and  guests 
with  the  officers  of  the  University  in  the  Eegents'  Eoom. 

Five  minutes  before  ten  o'clock  a.  ni. :  Procession  to  the  Audi- 
torium, Prof,  E.  D.  Shurter,  Marshal. 

West  procession :  Chairman  Henderson  and  Governor  Camp- 
bell, invited  guests  from  outside  Texas,  State  officials,  invited 
guests  from  Texas,  representatives  of  Texas  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

East  procession:  President  IMezcs  and  Professor  Garrison.  Ke- 
gents  and  former  Regents,  Alumni  representatives,  deans,  faculties. 

Invocation  by  the  Rev.  T.  B.  Lee,  Rector  of  St.  David's  Church. 

Hymn  by  the  chorus  and  the  audience  standing:  "0  God,  Our 
Help  in  Ages  Past." 

Historical  Address  by  George  P.  Garrison.  Pli.  D.,  Professor 
of  History. 

Kiisic  by  the  University  Band. 

Address  of  Installation  by  the  Hon.  T.  S.  Henderson,  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

Address  of  Acceptance  by  S.  E.  Mezes,  Pli.  D..  President  of  the 
University. 
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University   hymn   by    the   chorus   and    ilic   audience,   standing: 

"Dear  University." 

Benediction  by  the  Eev.  E.  C.  Caklwell,  A.  M.,  B.  D.,  Chairman 
of  the  Facullv  ol  the  Austin  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary. 


Wednesday,   Novkmbku   25th,   13:30    O'clock   P.   M.,  Alumni 

Barbecue 


Half  past  twelve  p.  ni. :  Alumni  and  old  students  form  by 
classes  in  front  of  the  Main  Building  to  march  with  the  official 
guests  ami  the  faculties  to  Wheeler's  Grove. 

One  o'clock  ]>.  m.:     Barbecue  in  Wheeler's  Grove. 

Half  ])ast  two  ]).  m.:     Toasts,  PI.  Y.  Benedict,  '93,  Toastmaster. 

"Welcome  Home,"'  D.  E.  Simmons,  '91. 

"The  University  and  the  State/'  T.  W.  Gregory,  Law/'85. 

"Our  Founders  and  Benefactors/'  W.  H.  Atwell,  Law,  '91. 

"The  TTniversity  Under  Our  Penultimate  President/'  Clinton 
G.  Brown,  '06. 

"The  Eegents;'  W.  U.  Wilson,  Law,  'S8. 

"Col.  Prather's  Time,"  P.  B.  Creager,  Law,  "00. 

"The  Days  of  the  First  President,"  Otis  Trulove,  Law.  '97. 

"The  Medical  Department/'  J.  J.  Terrill,  Medicine,  '02. 

"Wheii  Dr.  Waggener  Was  Chairman,"  P.  L.  Batts,  Law,  '86. 

"Mrs.  l\irl)y  and  IIci'  Charges,"  Fritz  G.  Lanham,  '00. 

[Speeches  were  also  nuide  liv  Judge  Clark  and  Alumni  E.  Dick 
Slaughter  and  Di-.  Samuel  Ped.  Alumni  Simmons,  Atwell,  Wilson, 
CreagcM",  and  Trulove  were  absent.] 


[At  six  o'clock  the  speakers  and  otluu'  official  guests  will  ho  enter- 
tained at  suppei-  at  the  Driskill  Hotel  by  the  members  of  the  fac- 
ulties.] 


Wednesday,  ISTovkmber  Sotii,  8:15  O'clock  P.  ^\..  Conference 

ox  Education  in  Texas 


A  quarter  past  eight  o'clock  p.  m. :    Procession  from  the  Regents' 
Poom  to  the  Auditorium. 
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Invocation  by  the  Kev.  F.  L.  Jevvett,  T..  1).,  S.  T.  I)..  Incumbent 
of  the  Texas  Bible  Chair. 

Address,  "The  Duty  of  Texas  to  Develop  Iliglier  Education 
Xow,"  by  S.  P.  Brooks.  LD.  D.,  President  of  Baylor  University. 

Address,  "The  Legitimate  Function  of  Athletics  in  the  Educa- 
tion of  American  Citizens,"  by  the  Hon.  R.  T.  Ariliit  r.  Pro?i<l<'nt 
of  the  Aoricultural  and  [Mechanical  Collcf,^'. 

Music  by  the  University  Band. 

Address,  "The  Professional  Education  of  Teachers  for  the  Mil- 
lion School  Children  in  Texas,"'  by  W.  H.  Bruce.  Ph.  D..  President 
of  the  Xorth  Texas  State  Normal  College. 

Address,  "What  Texas  Is  Doing  and  WHiat  Texas  Should  Do  to 
Educate  Her  Children,"  by  the  Hon.  E.  B.  Cousins,  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction. 

Benediction  by  the  Rev.  Y.  A.  Godbey,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  the 
Tenth  Street  Methodist  Church. 

[After  the  Conference,  official  guests,  alumni,  and  other  old  stu- 
dents are  invited,  the  gentlemen  by  the  University  Club  to  a 
smoker  in  the  East  Wing  of  the  Main  Building,  the  ladies  by  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association  to  a  conversazione  in  the 
West  Wing.] 


Thursday.  XovKMHKii  26th,  8:30  A.  M.,   Dedtcatiox  of  the 

New  Laav  Building 


Half  past  eight  o'clock  a.  lu. :  Procession  from  tlio  T>a\v  Build- 
ing to  the  Auditorium. 

[The  Law  Alumni  and  other  old  Law  students  and  the  Law 
classes  will  gather  in  front  of  the  Law  Building  to  march  to  the 
Auditorium  in  this  order:  Alumni,  other  old  Law  students. 
Seniors,  [Middle  Class,  Juniors.] 

Five  minutes  before  nine  o'clock  a.  m.:  Procession  from  the 
Regents'  Room  to  the  Auditorium. 

West  procession :  Chairman  Henderson  and  Governor  Campbell, 
Dean  Townes  and  Judge  Lewis,  guests  from  outside  Texas.  State 
officials,  representatives  of  the  Alumni,  Law  Faculty. 

East  procession:  President  [\rozes  and  Professor  Williston. 
Regents  aud   former  Regents,  Dr.  Wri'.'bl  auil   lh\  French,   guests 
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from  Texas,  representatives  of  otlier  Texas  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, College,  Engineering,  Medical,  and  Education  faculties. 

Invocation  by  the  Eev.  Edward  B.  Wright,  D.  D.,  Pastor 
Emeritus  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Cliurch. 

Address  by  Samuel  Williston,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Professor  of  Law 
in  Harvard  University. 

Music  l)y  the  University  Band. 

Address  by  the  Hon.  Yancey  Lewis,  of  Dallas,  former  Dean  of 
the  Law  Department. 

March  from  the  Auditorium  to  the  Law  Building. 

Address  of  dedication  by  the  Hon.  T.  S'.  Henderson,  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

Response  by  John  C.  Townes,  LL.  D.,  Dean  of  the  Department 
of  Law. 

Benediction  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  French,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church. 

[At  throe  o'clock  p.  m.  the  annual  Thanksgiving  Day  football 
game  between  the  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  Teams  will  be  played  on  the  Atliletic  Field.] 


Thursday,  ^NTovember  26th,  8:15  P.  M.,  Concert 


Concert  of  the  musical  organizations  of  the  University,  compli- 
mentary to  the  Alumni  and  other  old  students. 

[The  concert  will  begin  at  a  quarter  jJast  eight  in  the  Audito- 
rium. The  organizations  taking  part  are  the  Glee.  Club,  the 
Band,  the  Girls'  Violin  Club,  the  Girls'  Choral  Club,  the  Mixed 
Chorus,  and  the  Orchestra. — After  the  concert,  President  Mezes 
will  give  an  informal  reception  at  his  residence,  306  West  Eleventh 
Street,  in  honor  of  the  speakers  and  other  guests  of  the  University 
during  the  celebration,  the  Regents,  State  Officials,  and  faculties.] 


[The  Alumni,  other  old  students,  and  official  guests  are  in- 
vited by  the  University  Club,  2301  San  Antonio  Street,  to  avail 
themselves  of  its  privileges  during  their  stay  in  Austin.] 
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PARTIAL  LIS'J'  OF  ALL'MNl  AXD  EX-STUDENTS  PEES- 
ENT  AT  THE  HOME-COMING 

Adoiie,  J.  B.,  .Ti. ;  LL.  ?...  llKMi;  Lawyer;  Dallas. 

Allen,  r,.  \y.:  Lawyer;  Austin. 

Allen,  W    P.:  B.  Lit.,  LSi)9,  LL.  B.,  lOOi? ;  Lawyer;  Austin. 

Amsler,  A.  C. ;  C.  E..  DO-V:  Oil  :\[ill  Manager;  McGregor. 

Anderson,  Edn.-i ;  B.  .\..  ]!)U1;  Teacher;  Houston. 

Anderson.   L.  \\ . ;  V.  K.,  1905;  Civil  Engineer;  Dallas. 

Anderson,  'Sirs.  Lowrey ;  B.  A.,  1907 ;  Dallas. 

Ashby,  Stanley  Royal;  B.  A.,  1904;  Instructor  in  English,  Uni- 
versity of  Texas;  Austin. 

Baer,  Arthur;  C.  E.,  1907;  Stockman;  Matagorda. 

Baer,  Leon  A.;  LL.  B.,  1902;  Lawyer;  San  Antonio. 

Baer,  Rachel;  B.  A.,  1907;  San  Antonio. 

Bailey,  B.  P. ;  Vice-President  and  General  Manager  of  Fort  Worth 
Life  Insurance  Company;  Fort  Worth. 

Bailey,  James  R.;  B.  A.,  1891;  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
L^niversity  of  Texas;  Austin. 

Bailey,  Will  S.;  LL.  B.,  1898;  Lawyer;  Calvert. 

Baker,  Rhodes  J.;  LL.  B.,  1896;  La\vyer;  Dallas. 

Ball,  T.  J.;  B.  A.,  1908;  Student;  Austin. 

Barbee,  Willie;  B.  A.,  1908;  Teacher;  Austin. 

Barker,  E.  C;  B.  A.,  1899,  M.  A.,  1900;  Adjunct  Professor  of 
History,  University  of  Texas;  Austin. 

Barclay,  G.  W.;  LL.  B.,  1899;  Banker;  Burlington. 

Barnes,  W.  M. ;  B.  A.,  1908;  Venus. 

Barry,  Frank  B.;  B.  A.,  1902;  Traveling  Man;  Paris. 

Bartholomew,  C.  M. ;  Assistant  Cashier,  Austin  National  Bank; 
Austin. 

Batts,  R.  L.;  LL.  B.,  1886;  Lawyer;  Austin. 

Beall,  Jack;  LL.  B..  1890;  Lawyer;  Waxahachie. 

Bell,  H.  E.;  B.  A.,  liioi,  M.  A.,  1907,  LL.  B..  1907;  Lawyer; 
Gatesville 

Bell,  S.  B.;  LL.  B.,  1888;  Lawyer;  San  Antonio. 

Benedict,  Mrs.  Ada  S. ;  B.  Lit.,  1893;  Austin. 
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Benedict,  H.  Y.;  C.  E,,  1S<J2  ;  Professor  of  Applied  Mathematics, 

University  of  Texas;  Austin. 
Bibb,  Lewis  B.;  M.  D.,  1908;  Physician;  Austin. 
Bidder,  H.  P.:  LL.  B.,  1904;  Court  Eeporter;  Austin. 
Bickler,  Max  TJ. ;  Private  Secretary ;  Austin. 
Blackburn,  N.  T. ;  C.  E.,  1903;  Civil  Engineer;  Galveston. 
Blankenslii]),  A.  S. ;  B.  S.,  1904;  Gatesville. 
Blanton,  Thonuis  L.,  LL.  B.,  1897;  Judge  42d  Judicial  District; 

Albany. 
Borden,  Guy,  Jr.:  B.  A.,  1907;  San  Antonio. 
Boroughs,  Margaret  G.;  Artist;  Austin. 
Botts,  Thomas  B.,  Jr.;  LL.  B.,  1907;  Lawyer;  Brenham. 
Bowen,  Mrs.  Ed. ;  Austin. 

Bradfield,  J.  W.;  B.  S.,  1899,  M.  D.,  1903;  Physician;  Austin. 
Brady,  W.  P. ;  LL.  B.,  1906 ;  Lawyer ;  Pecos. 
Brooks,  Mabel;  B.  Lit.,  1898,  M.  A.,  1901;  Austin. 
Brooks,  V.  L. ;  LL.  B.,  1892;  T_iawyer;  Austin. 
Brooks,  Mrs.  '\\  L. ;  B.  Lit.,  1895;  Austin. 
Brown,  B.  S. ;  B.  A.,  1890,  M.  I).,  1900;  Physician  :  Kerens. 
Brown,  Clinton  G. ;  B.  A.  and  LL.  B.,  1906;  Lawyer;  San  Antonio. 
Brown,  Elise  D.;  B.  Lit.,  1905;  San  Antonio. 
Brown,  Flora;  B.  A.,  1905;  Teacher;  San  Saba. 
Brown,  T.  A.;  Teacher;  Austin. 
Bryan,  Chester  H. ;  LL.  B.,  1901;  Lawyer;  Houston. 
Buflfington,  Thomas  Patrick;  IAj.  B..  1892;  Lawyer;  Anderson. 
Burford,  A.  L. ;  LL.  B.,  1901;  Lawyer;  Texarkana. 
Burford,  IVIlrs.  A.  L.;  B.  A.,  1902;  Texarkana. 
Burney,  Henry  P.;  LL.  B.,  1906:  Lawyer;  San  Antonio. 
Caldwell,  T.  J.;  B.  S.,  1905;  Student;  Austin. 
Calhoun.  J.  W. ;  B.  A.,  1905;  Tutor  in  Mathematics,  University  of 

Texas;  Austin. 
Carlton,  L.  A.;  B.  Lit.,  1887;  Lawyer;  Beaumont. 
CarswelL  Trahuc;  B.  A.,  1905,  LL.  B.,  1906;  Lawyer;  Decatur. 
Carter,  H.  A.;  LL.  B.,  1903;  Lawyer;  Nocona. 
Casis,  Lilia  M.;  B.  Lit.,  1895,  M.  A.,  1896;  Associate  Professor  of 

Spanish,  University  of  Texas;  Austin. 
Chandler,  Mrs.  S.  E. ;  Austin. 
Channell,  P.  J.;  LL.  B.,  1905;  Lawyer;  Houston. 
Clark,  Edith;  B.  Lit.,  1901,  M.  A.,  1902;  Teacher;  Denton. 
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Cloud,  Joseph  W.;  1.1..  1'...  ISDI;  Lawyer;  Austin. 

Cobb,  J.  J.  1).;  LL.  I',.,  1!)(),S;  Tutor  in  Public  Speaking,  Uni- 
versity (>r  Toxa.-^:  Austin. 

Collo'.t,  Kuirenia  ;  Austin. 

Collins,  Ellis  V.:  H.  A.,  1!)08;  Galveston. 

Connolly,  Tom:  LI..   15..  1898;  Attorney;  Marlin. 

Cook.  W.  L. :  H.  A..  l!»(i:),  LL.  B.,  1908;  Lawyer;  Houston. 

Dabney,  L.  ]\I. :  LL.  B.,  1887;  Lawyer;  Dallas. 

Dalton,  C.  F. :  LL.  B.,  1903;  Lawyer;  San  Angelo. 

Davenport,  Harbert;  LL.  B.,  1908;  Lawyer;  Anahuac. 

Davis,  IL  L. :  LL.  B.,  1908;  Lawyer;  Hillsboro. 

Decberd  Mary  Elizabeth;  B.  Lit.,  1892,  M.  A.,  1897;  Tutor  in 
^Mathematics,  University  of  Texas:  Austin. 

Deussen,  Alexander;  B.  A.,  1903;  Instructor  in  Geology,  University 
of  Texas;  Austin. 

Devine,  Helen;  B.  A.,  1903;  Teacher;  Austin. 

Devine,  Kitty;  San  Antonio. 

Dill.  Minnie  G.;  B.,A.,  1887;  Teacher;  Austin. 

Dil worth,  Lula:  B.  A.,  1908;  Teacher;  Rockdale. 

Dinsmore,  John  P.;  LL.  B.,  1908;  Lawyer;  Sulphur  Springs. 

Downs,  J.  T..  Jr.;  Student;  Galveston. 

Dressen.  P..  .1.:  LL.  1'...  1903;  General  Land  Office;  Austin. 

Duggan,  Artbur  1'.:  LL.  H..  1899;  Cashier  Trust  Company:  Den- 
ton. 

iJunean,  .Airs.  Annie  Joe  Gardner:  B.  A.,  190.');  Egypt. 

Duncan.  1.  Vance;  Cattle  Business;  Egypt. 

EUingsun,  0.  J.  S. ;  C.  E.,  190G;  Instructor  in  Drawing,  Uni- 
versity of  Texas;  Austin. 

Endrcss,  George  A.;  C.  E.,  1893;  Architect;  Austin. 

Estill,  A.  Julia:  B.  S.,  1904,  M.  S.,  1905;  Teacher;  Fredericksburg. 

Etheridge,  J.  H. ;  Clerk  U.  S.  Engineers:  Dallas. 

Evans,  Cecil  Eugene:  M.  .\..  1906;  General  Agent,  Conference  for 
Education  in  Texas;  Austin. 

Evans,  H.  Louise;  B.  A.,  1908;  Fellow  in  Latin,  University  of 
Texas:  Dallas. 

Fahey,  Pat  \. :  TJ..  P...  1908;  Lawyer;  Navasota. 

Feuillc.  Frank.  Jr.:  B.  A.,  1908;  Student;  Austin. 

Fink.  IL.  Jr.:  K.  F...  1908;  San  Antonio. 

Fisher,  S.  \V. ;  LL.  P). :  Lawyer;  Austin. 
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Fisher,  W.  W. ;  LL.  B.,  1900;  General  Agent  Insurance;  Austin. 

Fletcher,  Thomas;  B.  Lit..  IDOJ  ;  Teacher;  San  :\[arcos 

Fonda,  C.  Luella;  B.  A.,  1900;  Teacher;  Austin. 

Frank.  D.  A.:  LL.  B.,  1903,  B.  A.,  1905;  Lawyer;  Dallas. 

Frazier,  A.  M. :  LL.  B.,  1904;  Lawyer;  Hillshoro. 

Frost,  Mrs.  C.  C;  Austin. 

Fuchs.  J.  Pv.;  LL.  B.,  190S;  Lawyer;  Xew  Braunfels. 

Furnian,  D.  S. ;  B.  A.,  1896;  Agent  American  Book  Co.;  Dallas. 

Gamble,  Jes.'^e  F.;  B.  S..  1904,  M.  D.,  1908;  Physician;  Austin. 

(iarrison.  Ada;  B.  A.,  ]905;  Austin. 

Gibson.  .L  K. ;  B.  S.,  190-J.  M.  D..  1906;  Physician;  Paris. 

Giesen,  W.  E. :  C.  E.,  190T:  Engineer;  Austin. 

Golden,  J.  E.;  B.  A.,  1904;  Teacher;  Van  Alstyne. 

Goodwin,  Lucy;  B.  A..  1906:  Student;  Austin. 

Goodwin,  Osce;  LL.  B.,  1885;  Dallas. 

Gordon,  William  Andrew;  B.  S.,  1890.  LL.  B.,  1894,  LL.  M..  1895; 

Lawyer;   San  Antonio. 
Graham,  Manny;  Galveston. 
Graves,  P^ffie;  B.  Lit.,  1896;  Teacher;  Austin. 
Graves,  freland  :  LL.  B.,  1908;  Lawyer;  Austin. 
Greenwood,  'J\  B. ;  LL.  B.,  1907;  Lawyer;  Wichita  Falls. 
Gregory,  T.  W. :  LL.  B.,  1885;  Lawyer;  Austin, 
(iriffm.  James  P.:  Secretary  Texas  Traction  Co.;  Dallas. 
Grinnau    L.  P.:  Banker;  Terrell. 
Grosse,  Alfred  E. ;  Teacher;  Coupland. 
Haidusek,  George  L. ;  LL.  B.,  1906 ;  Lawyer ;  La  Grange. 
ITalbert,  Ada  Ben;  M.  D.,  1908:  Physician:  Waco. 
Halbert,  J.  Tj.  :  Lawyer;  Corsieana. 
TFall.  Nellie  M. :  B.  Lit..  1895;  Cataloguer,  Fniversity  of  Texas 

r.ibrary;  Austin. 
Hall,  Thomas  C. ;  LL.  B.,  190t:  Lawyer;  Temple. 
Hamilton,  James  E.;  LL.  B.,  1885;  Lawyer;  Austin. 
Hamilton,  Walton  PL:  B.  A.,  1907;  Teacher;  Belton. 
Harris,  Fanny  West:  B.  S.,  1905;  Henderson. 
Ifart,  James  H. ;  B.  Lit.,  1899,  LL.  B.,  1901;  Lawyer;  Austin. 
Hart,  Mrs.  Nannie  Furman;  A.  B.,  1901;  Austin. 
Hart,  W.  D.;  LL.  B..  1895;  Lawver;  Austin. 
Hart,  Mrs.  W.  D. :  Austin. 
Hatchitt,  J.  B,.:  LL.  B..  1904;  Lawyer;  Lockhart. 
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Hawkins  .7.  W. ;  1.1,.  !'..  1899;  General  Land  Office;  Austin. 

Ilaynio.  !.'.  W  . :  I'..  A.,  lixil.  1.1..  T..,  l!Mi:  :  Lawyer;  Abilene. 

Hays,  Kuberi  ;  !.!,.  !'...  1  ;»<)•.>;  l^iwyer;  Maria. 

1 1  onne.  II.  ( i . :   1 .  i ..   1 '..,  1 90.'? ;  La wycr ;  Xew  Bra  ii n fcls. 

llick.S  W.  H.;  11.  .\..  IIKh;:  Toaclier;  Cleburne. 

llilliar.l.  Warn'U  M.:  LL.  B.,  1901;  Lawyer;  Caldwell. 

llogij,  W.  C;  LL.  B..  1897;  Lawyer;  Houston. 

Ilogsett,  Joe  B. :  C.  K.,  190.5;  Insurance;  Fort  Worth. 

Hogsett,  Sam  .1.:  LL.  B..  1SS9;  Lawyer;  Dallas. 

Holland.  W  .  W..  .Ir. ;  LL.  15. .  1!mi:!;  Lawyer;  Breniond. 

Hollidav,  Margaret;  B.  S.,  1901,  M.  D.,  1906;  Physician;  Austin. 

Holliday,  W.  B. :  LL.  B.,  1900;  Lawyer;  Austin. 

Howard,  Clement  J.;  C.  E,,  1903;  Civil  Engineer;  Hou.«ton. 

Howell,  E.  R.;  LL.  B.,  1908;  Quizmaster;  Austin. 

Hubbard,  E.  :\r. :  LL.  B.,  1897;  Attorney;  Xew  Boston. 

Hunnicutt,  H.  P.;  C.  E.,  1888;  Civil  Engineer;  Austin. 

Hunt,  G.  D.;  B.  A.,  1903,  LL.  B.,  190.5;  Lawyer;  Dallas. 

Irving,    Peyton,    Jr.;    B.    A.,    1900;    Superintendent   of    Sehools; 

Brenham. 
James,  William  Alonzo;  B.  S.,  1894,  M.  A.,  189.5;  Principal  Ball 

High  School;  Galveston. 
Jarvis,  May  M.;  B.  A.,  190fi;  Teacher;  Austin. 
Johnson,  James  F. ;  1?.  A.,  190-1;  City  Superintendent  of  Public 

Schools;  Lockhart. 
Jones,  Frank  C. :  LL.  B..  1890;  Lawyer;  Houston. 
Jones,  J.  Homer;  LL.  B.,  19()7;  Lawyer;  Galveston, 
Jones,  Maud;  Austin. 

Judge,  L.  Elizabeth:  B.  A.,  1904;  Teacher;  Tyler. 
Keen,  John  H.;  B.  A.,  1906,  M.  A.,  1907,  LL.  B.,  1908;  Tnstructoi 

in  Philosophy,  Fnivorsity  of  Texas;  Austin. 
Kendall,  Clarence;  LL.  I>..  1907;  Lawyer;  Houston. 
Key,  Scott  W. ;  LL.  B.,  1902;  Lawyer;  W^aco. 
King,  W.  P.;  Engineer;  Hillsboro. 

Kirkpatrick,  J.   II. :  LL.  B.,  1892;  Real  Estate  Broker;  San  An- 
tonio. 
Kleberg,   Marcellus,  Jr.;   B.   Lit.,   1903,   LL.    B,    I'.i-ii;    Lawyer; 

Galveston. 
Kleberg,  Rudolph,  Jr.:  P..  .\..  18!M.  M.  A..  189.5;  County  Judge; 

Cuero. 
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Knox,  Helen;  B.  A.,  19(tS;  Hillsl)oro. 

Kiiehne,  Henry;  B.  A.,  1!)U;5;  Physician;  Austin. 

Kuehne,  J.  M.;  B.  S.,  1S99,  M.  S.,  1901;  Instructor  in  I'liysics, 
University  of  Texas;  Austin. 

Lackey,  Sam  C. ;  LL.  B.,  1.S89;  Lawyer;  Cuero. 

Lanliam,  Fritz  G. ;  B.  A.,  1900;  Lawyer;  Weatherford. 

Lavender,  Polierta  :  B.  Lit.,  189G,  M.  A.,  1903 ;  Instructor  in  Latin, 
University  of  Texas;  Austin, 

Lawrence,  Claude;  LL.  B.,  1903;  Lawyer;  Uvalde. 

Lesovsky,  Frank  S. ;  LL.  B.,  1902;  Lawyer;  Cameron. 

Lewis,  Yancey;  LL.  B.,  1885;  Lawyer;  Dallas. 

Lomax,  J.  A.;  B.  A.,  1897,  M.  A.,  1906;  Teacher;  College  Station. 

Lothrop,  Hugh;  B.  A.,  1908;  Wholesale  Grocer;  Marshall. 

Love,  Kol)ert  M.;  LL.  B.,  1900;  Clerk  Comijtroller's  Office;  Austin. 

Maedgen,  William  L. ;  Banker;  Troy. 

McAfee,  A.  M.  M.;  B.  A.,  1908;  Tutor  in  Chemistry,  University  of 
Texas ;  Austin. 

McCaleb.  W.  F. ;  B.  Lit.,  189G,  :\L  A.,  1897;  Banker;  Carrizo 
Springs. 

McClendon.  .Tamos  W. ;  B.  Lit.,  1895,  LL.  B.,  1897;  Lawyer; 
Austin. 

McCulloiigh,  Louis  B.;  LL.  B.,  1901;  AYaco. 

McKie,  Blanche;  Corsicana. 

McKnight,  A.  H. ;  LL.  B..  190(1;  Lawyer;  Dallas. 

McMahon,  Winston;  LL.  B.,  1908;  Lawyer;  Houston. 

McNeill,  A.  G.;  LL.  B.,  1902;  Lawyer;  San  Antonio. 

McYea,  J.  C. ;  C.  E.,  1897;  Civil  Engineer;  Ennis. 

Marshall,  C.  W. ;  LL.  B.,  1901;  Lawyer;  El  Paso. 

Mathis,  Arthur;  B.  S..  1906;  Merchant;  Pocki.ort. 

Mcndcll.  George,  dr.;  LL.  B.,  1883;  Lawyer;  Austin. 

Mitchell,  d.  E.;  C.  E.,  1905;  Civil  Engineer;  Diholl. 

Miller,   1'.  1\;  C.  E.,  1900;  Teacher;  San  Marcos. 

Mohley,  dohn  A.;  LIj.  B.,  1901;  Lawyer;  Athens. 

MofTett,  F.  G.;  B.  A..  190.3,  LL.  B.,  1904;  Lawyer;  Edna. 

Montgomery,  P.  V.;  B.  A.,  1907;  Fort  Worth. 

Moore,  Adrian  T. ;  Fire  hisurance  and  Peal  Estate;  Waco 

Moore,  E.  T.,  dr.;  B.  A..  1898,  M.  A.,  1900.  LL.  B.,  1902;  Law- 
yer; El  Paso. 

Morgan,  Gladys  Eleanor;  B.  A.,  1904;  San  Antoiuo. 
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Morrow,  Tarlton ;  LL.  B.,  1908;  Lawyer;  ITillslwro. 

^riinii,  William  II.;  Lawyer;  Georgetown. 

Munson,  .1.  W. :  1,1..  1',..  1888;  Lawyer;  Angleton. 

^[iise,  .1.  C,  .Ir. :  Lawyer;  Dallas. 

Nelson.  Josejih  l-'.dwnnl;  B.  A.,  1907;  Teaching;  Gonzales. 

Neu,  C.  L.  T.;  li.  A..  1!)08;  Student;  Brenhani. 

Nunn.  William  II  ;  LL.  B.,  1895;  Lawyer;  Georgetown. 

Odell,  W.  M.;  LL.  B.,  1899;  Lawyer;  Cleburne. 

Oneal,  Bon  G. ;  LL.  B..  1906:  Comptroller's  Department;  Austin. 

Oxford,  .1.  W.;  M.  D..  HKk;;  Physician;  Austin. 

Palm,  John  Cavileer;  B.  S.,  1896,  LL.  B.,  1898;  Attorney;  Fort 

Worth. 
Palm.  T.  J.:  C.  E.,  1903;  Civil  Engineer;  Dallas. 
Parker,  A.  J.;  LL.  B.,  1892;  County  Judge;  Karnes  City. 
Parker,  W.  I?.;  TJ..  B..  1892;  Lawyer;  San  Antonio. 
Payton,  Eula;  B.  Lit.,  1899;  Teacher;  Austin. 
Pearce,  J.   E. :   B.   Lit.,    1894,   M.   A.,   1896;    Principal   of   High 

School ;  Austin. 
Penick,  Daniel  A.;  B.  A.,  1891;  Adjunct  Professor  of  Latin  and 

Greek,  University  of  Texas ;  Austin. 
Perfect,  Floy  DoVore;  B.  A.,  lD07;  Teacher;  Brenham. 
Pessels,  C;  B.  Lit.,  1886,  M.  A.,  1892;  Teacher;  San  Antonio. 
Pettev,  Nelwvn  B. ;  Dallas. 

Pickett,  E.  B.,  Jr.;  LL.  B.,  1899;  Lawyer;  Liberty. 
Pietzner,  0.  L. ;  LL.  B.,  1900;  Lawyer;  Houston. 
Pool,  Adrian;  B.  S.,  1906,  IX.  B.,  1907;  Lawyer;  El  Paso. 
Pope,  Alex;  B.  S.  ami  LL.  B.,  1907;  Lawyer;  Dallas. 
Pope,  Joim  B. ;  Peal  Estate;  Austin. 
Pope.  W.  Elmer;  LL.  B.,  1902;  Lawyer;  Corpus  Christi. 
Porter,  11.  C;  LL.  B.,  1886;  Lawyer;  Dallas. 
Potts,  Charles  S.;  B.  A.  and  M.  A.,  1902;  In.^tructor  in  Political 

Economy,  L^niversity  of  Texas;  Austin. 
Pounds,  May;  Kirbeyvillc 

Powell,  Ben  H . ;  B.  Lit.  and  LL.  B.,  1903;  Attorney;  Huutsville. 
Prather,   William   L.;   B.   Lit.,   1901,   M.   A.   and  LL.   B..   1903; 

Lawyer;  Waco. 
Puctt,  J.  C;  B.  S.,  1901  ;  Grocer;  Temple. 
Pamsdell.  Charles  W. ;    I'..   A..   1;mi:!,   M.   A..   1904;  Instructor  in 

History,  University  of  Texas;  Austin. 
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Eamsdell,  M.  H.;  Office  Man;  Dallas. 

Eanisdell,  Mrs.  Susie  Griffith;  B.  S.,,  1904;  Austin. 

Eather,  Ethel  Z.;  B.  A.,  1902,  M.  A.,,  1903;  Austin. 

Eeaves,  Carrie;  B.  A.,  1907;  Teacher;  Brownwood. 

Eector,  T.  Morris;  B.  S.,  1905,  LL.  B.,,  1907;  Lawyer;  Bastrop. 

Eed,  Samuel;  B.  A.,  18.S5;  Physician;  Houston. 

lieese,  Laura;  Teacher;  Gonzales. 

Eembert,  Adair;  Lawyer;  Dallas. 

Eichardson.,  W.  H.,  Jr.;  Merchant;  Austin. 

Eichter,  Leilet  E.;  B.  A.,  1907:  Teacher;  Fredericksburg. 

Eoberts,  0.  E.;  LL.  B.,  1900;  Lawyer;  Taylor. 

Eoberts,  Mrs.  0.  E. ;  Taylor. 

Eobertson,  A.  D. ;  B.  Lit.,  1907,  LL.  B.,  1908;  M.,  K.  &  T.  Eail- 
road;  Denison. 

Eobertson,  L.  C.;  B.  S.,  19()i,  C.  E.,  1908;  Civil  Engineer; 
Houston. 

Eobinson,  John  D. ;  LL.  B.,  1897;  District  Attorney;  Belton. 

Eogan,  Octavia  F. ;  B.  A.,  1908;  Student,  University  of  Texas; 
Austin. 

Eowe,  Charles  Elmer;  E.  E.,  l'.»00;  Adjunct  Professor  of  Mining, 
University  of  Texas;  Austin. 

Eowe,  Edna;  B.  A.,  1898,  M.  A.,  1900;  Teacher;  Dallas. 

Euckman,  H.  B. ;  Stockman;  Helena. 

Euckman,  Willie  E. ;  Helena. 

Eussell,  F.  D. ;  Draftsman ;  Austin. 

Eyburn,  Frank  M.;  B.  A.,  1907,  LL.  B.,  1908;  Lawyer;  Cleburne. 

Saner,  E.  E.  L. ;  LL.  B.,  1898;  Lawyer;  Dallas. 

Schoch,  Eugene  Paul;  C.  E.,  1891;  Adjunct  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry, University  of  Texas;  Austin. 

Schweer,  L.  11.;  B.  Lit.,  1893;  Merchant;  Denton. 

Searcy,  Ivallierino;  B.  Lit.,  1906:  Librarian;  Austin. 

Shelley,  George  E.;  \Aj.  B.,  1894;  Lawyer;  Austin. 

Shercr,  B.  H.;  Merchant;  Denton. 

Shipe,  Maud  M. ;  B.  Lit.,  1900;  Teacher;  San  Marcos. 

Shuddemagen,  C.  L.  B. ;  B.  S.,  1902,  M.  S.,  1904;  Instructor  in 
Physics,  University  of  Texas;  Austin. 

Shurtleff,  V.  L. ;  LL.  B.,  1901  ;  Lawyer;  Hillsboro. 

Simmons,  D.  E. ;  B.  Lit.,  189L  EL.  B.,  1892;  Lawyer;  Austin. 

Simpson,  .).  P.;  Lawyer;  Jack-;l)oro. 
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Sinclair,  .1.  I,.;  W.  Lit.,  V.n)\;  San  Antonio. 

Sinofleton,  Albert  0.:  B.  S,,  1905;  Medical  Student;  Waxahachie. 

Slaughter,  E.  Dick;  B.  Lit.,  1897;  Insurance;  Dallas. 

Smitli.  TT.  Xcal ;  Fort  Wurlli. 

Smith.  Martha  Maud  :  W.  Lit.,  1896,  'M.  A.,  1900;  Assistant  Libra- 
rian, L^niversity  of  Texas;  Austin. 

Smith,  Oxsheer  M.:  B.  A.,  1902;  Banker;  Cameron. 

Smith,  "R.  R.;  LL.  B.,  1908;  Editor;  Pleasanton. 

Smith,  Rubv:  B.  A..  1907;  Longview. 

Smith,  W.  D.;  B.  A.,  1908;  Law  Student;  Garner. 

Sneed,  Walter  (x. ;  ^Fanufacturer  and  Land  Dealer;  Austin. 

Spreckles,  A.  W. ;  Banker;  Coupland. 

Spence,  D.  "W. ;  C.  E.,  1889;  Professor  of  Structural  ^Engineering, 
A.  &  M.  College;  College  Station. 

Stacy,  William  H. ;  LL.  B.,  1886;  Attorney;  Austin. 

Stedman,  Mary;  B.  Lit.,  1905;  Austin. 

Stevens,  E.  A.;  Stockman;  Eound  Timber. 

Stone,  H.  L.,  Jr.;  B.  A.,  1907;  Lawyer;  Corsicana. 

Streeter,  Marie;  Austin. 

Streeter,  Shirliereed;  B.  A.,  1908;  Teacher;  Bruceville. 

Swann,  Xancy  I^e;  B.  A.,  1906;  Y.  W.  C.  A.  State  Secretary; 
Austin. 

Symington,  Edith  C;  B.  A.,  1!)06;  Tutor  in  Ureek,  University  of 
Texas;  Austin. 

Stubblefield,  J.  R.;  LL.  B.,  189-4;  Lawyer;  Eastland. 

Tallichet,  J.  H.;  LL.  B.,  1900;  Lawyer;  Austin. 

Tarlton,    John;    LL.    B.,    1899;    Attorney    and    Abstracter;    Fort 
Worth. 

Terrill,  James  J.;  M.   D.,  1902;  Teacher,  :\redical  Department; 
Galveston. 

Thomas,  Gates;  B.  Lit.,  1900;  Teacher;  College  Station. 

Thomas,  W.  H.;  B.  Lit.,  1902;  Teacher;  College  Station. 

Thompson,  Robert  A.;  B.  S.,  1892,  ^[.  A.,  1893;  Civil  Engineer; 
Austin. 

Thompson,  Robert  L. ;  LL.  B.,  1908;  Lawyer;  Steplienville. 

To))in,  Robert  Wallace;  LL.  B.,  1907;  Lawyer;  Austin. 

Townes,  Edgar  E.;  B.  Lit.,  1900,  LL.  B.,  1902;  Lawyer:  Beau- 
mont. 

Turner,  Tom  H. ;  C.  E.,  1900;  Banker  and  Broker;  Dallas. 
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Waggener,  Frances;  B.  S.,  1900;  Austin. 

Wagner,  L.  C. ;  C.  E.,  1908 ;  Houston. 

Walker,  Jennie;  B.  A.,  1908;  Gonzales. 

Waller,  Edwin;  Clerk,  Comptroller's  Office;  Austin. 

Ward,  W.  H.;  LL.  B.,  1902;  Lawyer;  Llano. 

Washington,  W.  0.;  C.  E.,  1904;  Austin. 

Watkin,  Eobert  N.;  LL.  B.,  1906;  Merchant;  Dallas. 

Watts,  ]\Irs.  Ora  Quaid;  Cameron. 

Welborn,  M.  C;  C.  E.,  1903;  Engineer;  Austin. 

West,  Pearl;  Teacher;  Austin. 

Whitehouse,  May;  Teacher;  Cleburne. 

Whitis,  Gertrude;  B.  Lit.,  1897;  Teacher;  Austin. 

Whitton,  Harriet  Virginia;  B.  S.,  1899,  M.  S.,  1900;  Teacher; 
Denton. 

Wilcox,  C.  A.;  District  Judge;  Austin. 

Wilcox,  Mrs.  Nancy  Turner;  B.  A.,  1901;  Granger. 

Williams,  Thomas  J.;  B.  A.,  1908;  Teacher;  Austin. 

Wilson,  Charlie;  B.  A.,  1908;  Teacher;  Austin. 

Wilson,  Mrs.  Olga  Pool ;  B.  S'.,  1902 ;  El  Paso. 

Wimbish,  J.  S.,  Ph.  G.,  1901;  Druggist;  Austin. 

Winkler,  E.  W.;  B.  Lit.,  1899,  M.  A.,  1900;  Chief  Clerk  in  De- 
partment of  Agriculture;  Austin. 

Winter,  B.  A.;  Lawyer;  Henrietta. 

Wiseman,  E.  A.;  B.  A.,  1901;  Banker;  Floresville. 

Wolf,  Maurice;  LL.  B.,  1906;  Lawyer;  Houston. 

Wolff,  Ernest  J.;  Teacher;  Marlin. 

Woodward,  D.  K.,  Jr.;  B.  S.,  1901;  Lawyer;  Austin. 

Wortham,  E.  W. ;  LL.  B.,  1899;  Lawyer;  Paris. 

Wright,  Evelyn  B.;  B.  A.,  190-i;  Teacher;  Austin. 

Wroe,  0.  M.;  LL.  B.,  1906;  Lawyer;  Teague. 

Young,  W.  F.;  LL.  B.,  1904;  Lawyer;  Fort  Worth. 
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TTTE  FIRST  FACULTY,  1883-84 

Broun.  Dk.  \\  iii.ia.m  LkKoy.  Professor  of  ilatlioniatics,  1883-84,  was  in 
June,  1884,  elected  chairman  of  the  Faculty,  but  during  the  summer  re- 
signed to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  A.  &  ]\[.  College  at  Auburn,  Ala. 

Dabney,  Dr.  R.  L.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Political  Science, 
1883-84,  came  from  Humpden-Sidney  College,  Va.,  and  during  the  war  was 
a  member  of  Stonewall  Jackson's  staff'.  He  died  January  3,  1898,  at  Vic- 
toria, Texas. 

Gori.D,  .Tt'DGE  RoRERT  S.,  Professor  of  Law,  1883-1004,  died  at  his  home 
in  Austin  in  the  summer  of  1904. 

HfMPHREYS,  Dr.  ]\Iilton  W.,  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages,  1883-87, 
came  from  Vanderliilt  L'niversity,  and  since  his  resignation  in  1887  has 
been  Professor  of  Greek  at   tlie  University  of  Virginia. 

]V1ai.let,  Dr.  J.  W..  Chairman  of  the  Faculty,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
and  temporarily  in  cliarge  of  Physics,  1883-84,  came  from  the  University 
of  Virginia.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he  resumed  his  connection  with  the 
University  of  Virginia,  where  he  is  still  at  work. 

Roberts,  O.  ;m..  Professor  of  Law,  1883-93,  was  Governor  of  Texas, 
1879-18^:3.     He  died  at  his  home  in  Austin  in  1898. 

Tallichet,   Dr.    H.,   Professor    of   ]\[odern   Languages,   1883-91,   died   in 

Austin    in    1894. 

Wagoexer.  Dr.  Le.slie,  Professor  of  English  Language,  History,  and 
Literature,  1883-87;  Professor  of  English,  1887-96;  Chairman  of  the 
Faculty,  1884-94;  and  President  at  interim,  189.5-90.  He  died  in  Colorado 
in  the  summer  of  1896. 
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Bramlette,  Dr.  Edgar  E.,  Assistant  Instructor  in  Mathematics  and 
Ancient  Languages,  1883-84;  Assistant  Instructor  in  Ancient  Languages, 
1884-86:   now  Superintendent  of  Scliools  at  Texai'kana,  Texas. 

Dai;.ney,  Dk.  R.  L.,  Professor  of  Philosopliy  and  Political  Science, 
1883-94,  came  from  Hampden-Sidney  College,  Va.,  and  during  the  war 
\vas  a  member  of  Stc-newall  Jackson's  staff.  He  died  in  1898  in  Victoria, 
Texas. 

EvERHART,  Dr.  Edgar  E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry,  1884-89; 
Professor  of  Chemisiry,  1889-94,  when  he  resigned  and  went  to  Decatur, 
Ga. 

Garrison.  Dr.  George  Pierce,  Assistant  Instructor  in  English  and  His- 
tory, 1884-88:  Assistant  Professor  of  History,  1889-90;  Adjunct  Professor 
of  History,  1890-91;  Associate  Professor  of  History,  1891-97;  Professor 
of  History,    1897—. 

GoMiMRTz,  Charle.s  F.,  Assistant  Instructor  in  Modern  Languages, 
1884-86. 

Gould,  Judge  Robert  S.,  Professor  of  Law,  1883-1904;  died  at  his  home 
in  Austin  in  the  summer  of  1904. 

HA.LSTED,  Dr.  George  Bruce,  Professor  of  Pure  and  Applied  Mathe- 
matics, 1884-90;  Professor  of  Pure  ]\Iathematics,  1890-1902.  He  now  lives 
in  Colorado. 

Harrison,  Dr.  James  F.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics,  1884-85. 

Humphreys.  Dr.  ^Milton  W.,  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages,  1883-87; 
came  from  Vanderbilt  L'niversity  and  since  his  resignation  in  1887  has 
been  Professor  of  Greek  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 

Laxe,  Dr.  Alvix  V.,  Assistant  Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  Graphics, 
1884-85;  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics,  1885-88;  resigned  to  enter 
\\w  liankiug    business^  whicli  he  !urs  since  followed  in   Dallas. 

HoHERTS,  O.  M.,  Professor  of  Law,  1883-93;  was  Governor  of  Texas, 
1879-83.     He  died  at  his  home  in  Austin  in   1898. 

Talliciiet.  Dr.  H.,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  1883-91  ;  died  in 
Austin  in   1894. 

Waggener,  Dr.  Leslie,  Professc/r  of  English  Language,  History,  and 
Literature,  1883-87:  Professor  of  English,  1887-96;  Chairman  of  the  Fac- 
ulty, 1884-94;  an.l  President  at  interim,  1895-96.  He  died  in  Colorado  in 
tlie  sununer  of  1896. 
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THE  UXIVEK.SITY  UF  TEXAS— THUS  FAli 

BY  GEORGE  P.  GAKRISOX,  PII.  D.,  PROFESSOR  OF  HISTORY 

In  the  historical  sketch  of  the  University  of  Texas  whicli  I  am 
to  give  on  this  occasion,  I  shall  deal  mainly  with  facts  of  which 
I  have  personal  knowledge.  ^lost,  therefore,  of  what  I  sliall  say 
will  concern  the  actual  organized  life  of  the  institution  since  it 
opened  its  doors  to  students  in  September,  1883.  But  the  poten- 
tial existence  of  the  University  dates  from  1839 ;  and  it  is  necessary 
to  begin  with  a  brief  survey  of  this  forty-four-year  interval  of 
hope  deferred. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  the  idea  of  a  University  of 
Texas  originated  in  tbe  mind  of  President  Lamar.  It  is  true  that 
the  first  constitution  of  the  Iicpublic,  which  was  adopted  in  Sep- 
tember, 1836,  laid  on  Congress  the  duty  of  providing  by  law, 
as  soon  as  circumstances  should  permit,  a  general  system  of  edu- 
cation; Init  it  was  not  specificed  that  the  system  should  include  a 
university.  The  earliest  reference  to  such  an  institution  that  I 
have  found  is  in  Lamar's  message  of  December  20,  1838,  at  the 
opening  of  the  tbird  Texas  Congress,  where  he  asserts  with  san- 
guine enthusiasm  that  the  endowment  of  a  good  system  of  ele- 
}nentary  education  .-ind  the  establishment  of  a  university  in  which 
the  highest  brandies  of  science  may  be  taught  can  be  at  once 
effected  witlinut  tho  expenditure  of  a  single  dollar.  This  message 
it  is,  l)y  liiij  way,  that  contains  the  famous  educational  apothegm 
adopted  as  the  motto  of  the  L^niversit}^  "Cultivated  mind  is  the 
guardian  genius  of  democracy." 

In  obedience  to  the  recommendation  of   President    Lamar  and 

the  mandate  of  tbe  constitution  of  1836,  the  House  Committee 
on  Education,  through  its  chairman,  ]\Ir.  E.  W.  Cullcn.  on  .lanuarv 

4,  1839,  reported  a  bill  setting  apart  three  leagues  of  land  for  a 

primary  school  or  academy  in  each  county,  and  twenty  leagues  for 

the   establishment   of   two   colleges   or   universities,   one   to   be   in 

eastern    and    the   other    in    western    Texas.      After    having    been 

anu'uded  so  that  the  amount  of  l.ind  was  raised  to  fiftv  leagues  and 
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tlie  clause  relative  to  the  location  of  the  colleges  or  universities 
stricken  out,  the  bill  was  ajiprovecl  b}'  the  President,  January  2(), 
1839.  The  second  of  these  amendments  was  afterwards  adduced 
as  evidence  that  the  Legislature  meant  the  two  institutions  to  be 
not  one  for  each  of  two  different  sections,  but  one  for  each  sex. 

Meanwhile  a  hill  for  the  location  of  the  capital  of  Texas  had 
been  approved  on  Januar};-  14.  It  provided  for  the  appointment  of 
commissioners  to  choose  the  site  and  of  an  agent  to  have  the  pros- 
pective city — Avhich  was  to  be  named  Austin — laid  off  and  to  attend 
to  the  sale  of  lots.  Among  his  other  duties,  the  agent  was  to  set 
apart  a  number  of  the  most  eligible  lots  for  various  public  build- 
ings, one  of  which  was  a  university.  The  agent  appointed  was 
Judge  Edwin  Waller.  The  site  was  selected  and  the  city  laid  off 
in  the  summer  of  1839.  As  the  map  made  by  one  of  the  sur- 
veyors who  did  the  work  indicates,  the  university  reservation  was 
the  block  west  of  Rio  Grande  Street  and  south  of  Twelfth,  on 
which  now  stands  the  Pease  School.  The  block  immediately  north 
of  it,  which  is  still  vacant,  was  reserved  for  an  academy.  On  the 
map  Twelfth  Street  ap])ears  as  "College  Avenue,"  and  by  this  name 
it  was  known  until  the  original  designations  of  the  streets  run- 
ning east  and  west  were  changed  to  numbers.  When  and  wdiy  the 
present  campus  was  substituted  for  the  Pease  School  block  as  the 
site  of  the  projected  university  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain, 
but  it  was  by  no  means  an  undesirable  exchange. 

For  nineteen  years  after  the'^endowment  of  the  University  was 
begun  at  the  instance  of  President  Lamar,  little  was  done  towards 
the  accomplishment  of  his  beneficent  design.  Annexation,  the 
Mexican  war,  and  the  boundary  readjustment  of  1850  eacli  in  its 
turn  prolonged  the  feverish  anxiety  which  had  prevailed  in  Texas 
from  the  days  of  the  Revolution  and  had  done  so  much  to  retard 
its  industrial  and  educational  progress.  But  the  interests  of  educa- 
tion, though  too  much  neglected,  were  by  no  means  forgotten. 
The  constitution  of  1846  repeated  the  injunction  to  the  Legisla- 
ture concerning  a  system  of  public  instruction  and  made  it  far 
more  specific  and  unequivocal.  The  act  of  January  31,  1854,  at 
length  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  public  schools; 
and  that  of  February  11,  1858,  for  the  establishment  of  the  Uni- 
versity. On  the  provisions  of  this  act  I  have  not  time  to  dwell, 
further  than  to  note  that  it  renewed  the  fiftA'-league  appropria- 
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tion  of  1839,  and  added  to  it  one-tenth  of  the  alternate  sections 
surveved  bv  the  railroads  and  reserved  to  the  State  under  the  act 
of  January  30,  1854,  together  with  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
in  United  States  bonds. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  University  was  not  organized  under 
the  act  of  1858;  for  soon  thereafter  came  the  Civil  War,  followed 
bv  reconstruction,  and  in  the  meantime  such  a  consummation  was 
impossible.  The  University  fund,  which  had  been  slowly  accumu- 
lating in  the  treasury  of  the  State,  was  turned  into  the  general  rev- 
enue, and  for  fifteen  years  the  attention  of  tlie  people  of  Texas  was 
centered  mainly  upon  other  things  than  higher  education  by  the 
State.  But  it  should  be  noted  tha  the  constitution  of  1866  was  the 
first  to  include  the  requirement  of  provision  for  the  University ;  and 
that  an  ordinance  of  the  convention  which  framed  this  constitution 
directed  the  return  to  the  University  fund  of  the  larger  part  of 
the  money  which  had  been  borrowed  from  it.  An  act  approved 
Xoveraber  12,  1866,  provided  for  the  execution  of  this  mandate, 
and  in  various  respects  amended  the  act  of  1858 ;  and  boards  of 
so-called  "administrators"  for  the  University  were  appointed  in 
1866,  1872,  and  1873,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  accomplished 
anything,  or  even  to  have  organized. 

At  length,  calmer  political  conditions  and  growing  prosperity 
brought  the  actual  organization  of  the  University.  The  constitu- 
tion of  1876  renewed  the  rcquiroinent  to  organize  it;  took  from  it 
the  tenth  of  the  alternate  sections  given  by  the  act  of  1858  and 
substituted  a  million  acres  far  less  valuable,  to  which  the  Legis- 
lature in  1883,  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  Judge  A.  W.  Terrell, 
added  another  million;  made  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  a  branch  of  the  University,  and  directed,  when  the  Legis- 
lature should  deem  it  practieal)le,  the  establishment  of  anotlier 
branch  for  colored  youths.  Each  of  these  provisions  might  be  the 
subject  of  an  interesting  essay  on  popular  self-government  and  the 
making  and  operation  of  written  constitutions.  The  exchange  of 
lands  practically  destroyed  the  prospect — so  good  in  1876 — that 
the  University  would  begin  its  existence  with  an  adequate  en- 
dowment; the  establishment  of  the  branch  for  colored  youths  has 
never  seemed  practicable;  and  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  has  steadily  repulsed  the  suggestion  of  cutting  itself  off 
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from  its  ori.iiinal  root  in  order  to  be  grafted  on  a  parent  stem  of 
later  growth. 

Finally,  on  Mirch  30,  1881,  there  was  approved  a  new  act  for 
the  organization  of  the  University.  It  provided  that  the  institu- 
tion shoidd  be  located  by  a  vote  of  the  people  of  the  State — the 
Medical  Branch  to  be  seperate  from  the  Main  Branch,  if  the  voters 
so  desired — and  that  its  estal)li£hnient  should  be  committed  to  a 
Board  of  Eegents  appointed  l)y  tlio  Governor,  wIk^  was  to  convene 
the  Board  for  its  own  organization  within  thirty  days  after  the 
location  of  the  I'niversity  should  have  l^een  determined.  This 
act  followed,  in  its  general  outlines,  tlic  recommendations  of  a 
committee  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  which  was  appointed 
at  the  meeting  at  Mexia  in  June,  1880,  and  of  which  Dr.  0-car  H. 
Cooper,  now  President  of  Al)ilen(>  College,  was  chairman.  Among 
the  members  of  the  Legislature  who  distinguished  themselves  hy 
their  hearty  support  of  the  University  interests  were  Senators 
Terrell  of  Travis,  Buchanan  of  "Wood,  Gooch  of  Anderson,  and 
Wynne  of  Eusk,  and  Representative  Hutcheson  of  Harris.  Of 
these  six,  all  except  IMessrs.  Buchanan  and  Gooch  are  yet  alive, 
and  to  each  of  them,  the  living  and  the  dead,  every  friend  of  the 
University  owes  a  deep  and  inextinguishahle  debt  of  gratitude. 

The  provision  which  has  resulted  in  the  separation  of  the  Med- 
ical Branch  from  the  Main  L^niversity  originated  as  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  Senator  Stubbs  of  Galveston,  which  was  at  first 
defeated,  but  later  adopted. 

j\Iany  places  in  different  ])arts  of  the  State  sought  to  obtain 
ihe  T'niversity,  and  there  was  a  sharp  contest  over  the  location. 
The  election  resulted  in  favor  of  Austin  for  the  Main  T^niversity 
and  Galveston  for  the  Medical  Branch. 

In  obedience  to  the  statute,  the  Regents  were  convened  in  Aus- 
tin Xovember  15,  1881.  The  members  of  the  first  Board  appointed 
were  Ashbel  Smith,  T.  J.  Devine,  R.  B.  ITubhard,  N.  A.  Edwards, 
Smith  Ragsdale,  J.  W.  Throckmorton,  J.  H.  Bell,  and  J.  H.  Starr. 
The  Board,  however,  which  met  and  organized  the  University 
consisted  of  the  first  five  of  the  list  given,  and  instead  of  the  last 
three  T.  M.  ITarwood,  T.  D.  Wocten,  and  J.  Ti.  Camp. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  ^Inin  liuilding  was  laid  Xovember  17, 
1882.  The  amount  then  available  for  l)uilding  purposes  was  not 
sufficient  to  erect  more  than  the  west  wing  of  the  struct ui-e  planned; 
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and  even  this  part  was  not  finished  when  tlie  formal  opening  of 
the  University  took  phice,  September  15,  1883.  Tlie  exercises  of 
the  occa'^ion  were  held  in  the  incomplete  building;  Ijut  the  classes 
met,  until  the  end  of  the  year  1883,  in  the  temporary  capitol, 
which  stood  on  the  lot  now  vacant  at  the  head  of  Congress  Ave- 
nue, opposite  the  county  court  house.  On  January  1,  1884,  they 
were  transferred  to  the  University  building. 

The  initial  organization  of  the  University,  as  judged  by  the 
standard  "first  class"  fixed  in  the  constitution,  was  almost  as 
modest  as  even  its  enemies  could  have  washed.  There  were  but 
six  professors,  with  four  assistants  or  instructors,  in  the  Academic 
Department;  "and  two  professors  of  law.  Those  of  you  who  would 
care  to  see  a  picture  of  the  original  Faculty  will  find  it  in  the 
office  of  the  librarian.  Dr.  J.  AV.  Mallet  was  professor  of  chem- 
istry, having  charge  also  of  physics  ad  inlerim.  and  was  chairman 
of  the  faculty;  Dr.  Win.  Leroy  Broun  was  professor  of  pure  and 
applied  mathematics;  Dr.  ]\Iiiton  W.  Humphreys,  professor  of 
ancient  languages;  Dr.  Leslie  Waggener,  professor  of  the  English 
language,  histor\',  and  literatuic- ;  Dr.  H.  Tallicliet,  professor  of 
modern  languages;  Dr.  K.  L.  Dabuey,  professor  of  mental  and 
moral  philosophy  and  political  science;  and  Judges  0.  M.  Roberts 
and  Robert  S.  Gould  were  professors  of  law.  The  four  assistants 
were  J.  J.  Atkinson  in  chemistry,  E.  E.  Bramlette  in  mathematics 
and  ancient  languages,  J.  R.  Ray  in  modern  languages,  and  I.  H. 
Bryant  in  English  and  history.  Thus  it  will  l)e  seen  that  each 
professor  had  for  himself  not  simply  a  chair,  but  a  whole  daven- 
port; and  it  will  scarcely  be  a  misleading  figure  to  describe  the 
assistants  as  occupying  modest  but  rather  lengthy  footstools,  three 
of  them  one  each,  while  the  fourth  had  somehow,  with  such  grace 
and  dignity  as  he  could,  to  sit  on  two. 

Of  the  eight  professors,  only  two  are  yet  living — Dr.  ^Fallet  and 
Dr.  Humphreys,  both  of  them  at  the  University  of  Virginia ;  and 
of  the  assistants,  three — Dr.  Bramlette,  now  superintendent  of 
schools  at  Texarkana ;  !^[r.  Bryant,  who  is  employed  in  one  of  the 
departments  at  Washington;  and  ]\Ir.  Ray,  who  when  I  last  heard 
from  him  was  living  on  a  ranch  in  West  Texas.  Ifr.  Smith  Rags- 
dale,  who  was  then  proctor,  has  his  home,  as  I  understand,  in 
Dallas. 

The  oiil\-  building  then  on   the  campus  was  the  west  wing  of 
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the  present  Main  Building.  In  some  way  room  was  found  therein 
for  all,  and  all  managed  to  get  on  together  in  comparative  peace 
and  quiet.  Whether  this  was  because  there  were  no  organized 
academic  classes  and  no  engineer.?,  1  am  unable  to  say;  but  I  sus- 
pect our  friends  of  the  Law  Department  would  probably  regard  this 
as  a  good  and  sufficient  reason.  There  was  no  librarian,  and  very 
little  library.  Tbe  few  books  availal)le  for  the  use  of  the  academic 
students  were  all  in  Eoom  83,  now  the  headquarters  of  the  School 
of  Geology,  and  the  shelving  on  the  west  wall  of  that  room  is  a 
survival  of  tlie  arrangement.  No.  oo,  the  present  lecture  room 
for  ]ibysics,  was  then  the  Regents'  Room;  but  of  course  it  was  not 
then  fitted  up  as  it  now  is,  and  the  floor  was  level.  There  were 
rooms  on  the  second  and  third  b'oors  on  the  north  side  of  the  corn- 
dor  above  the  ])resent  Xo.  33,  and  corresponding  to  it  in  size, 
which  have  each  been  cut  since  then  into  two  smaller  rooms  and 
otherwise  changed.  The  law  clesses  met  in  Eoom  63^  and  in 
various  respects  the  arrangement  and  uses  of  the  rooms  were  very 
different  from  what  they  now  are. 

Entrance  into  the  University  was  at  least  somewhat  easier  in  1883 
than  it  now  is.  There  were,  it  is  true,  no  affiliated  schools,  and 
the  certificate  contrivance  had  not  yet  been  invented;  but  there 
were  ])ractically  no  entrance  examinations,  and  this  fact  relieved 
the  princi])al  difficulty  about  getting  in.  The  open-door  policy 
resulted  in  gathering,  to  1)egin  with,  two  hundred  and  twenty-one 
students,  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  in  the  Academic  Department 
and  fifty-two  in  Law,  ninety-three  of  them  being  from  the  city 
of  Austin.  Though  they  had  been  admitted  on  very  liberal  tenns, 
and  though  some  were  without  adequate  preparation,  there  were 
many  of  them  who  had  good  training  along  with  a  high  degree  of 
intellectual  strength  and  force  of  ch.aracter.  The  list  contains 
such  names  as  those  of  Albert  S.  Burleson  and  Yancey  Lewis, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  others  who  have  made  good  professionally 
and  are  well  known  throughout  the  State.  I  hardly  need  to  say 
that  the  standards  of  work  and  conduct  for  the  University  were 
set  high  from  tlie  beginning, 

Tn  June,  1884,  Dr.  Mallet's  connection  with  the  University 
ceased,  and  Dr.  Broun  was  elected  Ch airman  of  the  Faculty  in  bis 
place;  but  during-  the  summer  Dr.  Broun  resigned,  and  at  the 
opening  of  the  next  session  Dr.  Waggener  was  elected  Chairman. 
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That  suininer  were  aikletl  to  the  Faculty  George  Bruce  Halsted 
as  professor  of  pure  and  appliei.1  mathematics,  Jas.  F.  Harrison  as 
associate  professor  of  physics,  Edgar  E.  Everhart  as  associate  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry,  Alvin  V.  Lane  as  assistant  instructor  in 
mathematics  and  graphics,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Kirby  as  lady  assistant, 
George  P.  Garrison  as  assistant  instructor  in  English  literature 
and  history,  and  Charles  F.  Gompertz  as  assistant  instructor  in 
modern  languages.  There  is  in  Mr.  Windsor's  office  a  photo- 
graph of  the  Faculty  for  1884-85,  as  well  as  that  for  1883-84. 

At  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1884-85,  those  seeking  admis- 
sion who  were  eighteen  years  of  age  were  allowed  to  enter  without 
examination;  while  those  under  eighteen  were  examined  in  English 
and  mathematics,  and  if  they  were  candidates  for  tlie  B.  A.  degree 
also  in  Latin  and  Greek.  As  the  regulations  were  administered, 
nothing  except  marked  deficiency  in  English  absolutely  excluded 
a  candidate.  Notwithstanding  this  freedom  of  entrance,  the  num- 
ber of  students  was  a  little  less  than  for  the  previous  year,  being 
only  two  hundred  and  nine.  In  the  list  for  1884-85  appear  for  the 
first  time  the  names  of  E.  L.  Batts,  Beauregard,  Bryan,  T.  W. 
Gregory,  Clarence  H.  Miller,  and  many  other  successful  and  in- 
fluential citizens  of  the  State. 

To  us  who  have  had  an  interest  in  the  University  from  the  be- 
ginning it  has  never  seemed  small  or  unimportant;  but  candor 
forces  me  to  admit  that  at  first  some  who  should  liave  been  in- 
formed did  not  see  it  like  ourselves  at  all.  No  better  illustration 
of  this  could  be  found  than  in  an  absurd  story  published  in  one 
of  the  leading  papers  of  New  York  City  soon  after  tlie  University 
was  organized  to  the  effect  that  the  Faculty  consisted  of  a  father 
and  two  sons  who  had  conferred  degrees  upon  each  other.  No  such 
things  are  said  of  the  institution  now. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  follow  the  development  of  the  University 
year  by  year  from  its  organization  to  the  present;  and,  having 
given  so  much  attention  to  the  first  two  years,  I  must  now  touch 
briefly  on  certain  general  aspects  of  its  history,  in  such  a  way  if 
possible  as  not  to  preclude  a  correctly  proportioned  impression  of 
the  whole. 

First  as  to  the  Board  of  Regents.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Uni- 
versity the  discovery  of  suitalile  men  who  were  willing  to  accept 
a  ])laco  on  the  Board  and  to  eomiiiuc  therein  seems  to  have  been 
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rather  difficult.  How  many  there  were  who  privately  declined 
appointment  before  it  was  officially  tendered  I  am  unable  to  say; 
l)ut  up  to  the  end  of  the  session  1885-86,  there  had  been  twenty- 
three  different  persons  appointed,  of  whom  two  declined  and 
thirteen  resigned.  Xo  more  liberal  and  self-sacrificing  body  of 
men  than  the  then  existing  Board — and  I  say  it  without  dispar- 
agement to  their  successors — ever  took  time  and  energy  from  their 
own  personal  affairs  to  give  it  without  compensation  to  the  work 
of  foimding  a  great  educational  institution  for  a  State  of  rapidly 
rising  standards,  and  their  unselfish  devotion  should  never  be  for- 
gotten. Ashbel  Smith,  President  of  the  Board  from  its  organiza- 
tion till  his  death  on  June  21,  1886,  was  a  nuui  of  strong  charac- 
ter, high  culture,  and  wide  experience,  a  graduate  of  Yale,  and 
sometime  minister  from  the  Eepublic  of  Texas  to  England  and 
France.  Of  the  others  belonging  to  tlie  Board  there  were  some 
Avlio  will  be  remembered  only  l\v  the  older  members  of  the  Faculty 
and  alumni,  Imt  who  proved  their  allegiance  to  the  University  by 
long  years  of  faithful  and  efficient  work  on  its  behalf.  One  man, 
however,  who  liad  l)cen  appointed  not  long  before  that  time  is 
still  a  memljer ;  and  liis  term  of  unbroken  service  now  extending 
over  nearly  twenty-three  years  has,  notwithstanding  other  changes 
and  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  lOoO.  given  the  Board  at 
least  a  degree  of  that  continuing  feature  which  the  statute  of 
1881  provided  it  should  have.  To  him  the  University  is  greatly 
indebted  in  many  ways;  l)ut  eliiefly,  perhaps,  for  the  example 
which  he  has  set  the  rich  men  of  the  State  in  the  generous  use 
of  his  wealth  for  the  promotion  of  higher  education  for  the  masses. 
This  sketch  would  be  incomplete  without  due  acknowledgment  to 
him  l)y  name,  and  I  hardly  need  say  that  I  refer  to  George  W. 
Brackenridge.  ^Fay  he  live  to  see  the  realization  of  his  most  ex- 
travagant hopes  for  the  University  of  Texas. 

As  to  the  Faculty,  conditions  which  I  hardly  need  stop  to  ex- 
]  lain  have  given  this  Ijody  a  rather  rapidly  changing  ^^ersonn^/.  Xot 
one  of  the  original  members  is  left  among  us;  Judge  Clark,  Mrs. 
Kirby,  and  I  are  tlie  only  ones  still  liere  whose  service  reaches 
back  to  within  the  first  four  years  of  the  University's  existence; 
and  tluM'o  are  but  (welve  whose  connection  with  it  dates  from 
within  tlie  first  ten  years.  These  are,  besides  the  three  I  have 
mentioned,   Professors  Taylor,   Simonds,   Callaway,   Primer,   Fay, 
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r>:iilc\,  lu'iKHlicl.  rciiick,  and  .Ui.-.<  Aiuli-uws.  'J'liu  iiistilutioii  lias 
had,  ill  the  twfiit v-live  years  whose  lapse  lias  brought  this  en- 
thusiastic coininemoration,  eight  chict'  executives.  Only  a  little 
calculation  is  required  to  show  how  short  has  been  the  average 
term;  and  it  is  devoutly  hoped  that  he  who  is  to  be  inaugurated 
today  will  lengthen  it  materially.  In  some  of  the  schools  the 
changes  have  been  almost  as  rapid.  In  physics,  for  example,  there 
have  been  Harrison,  Mact'arlane,  McKae,  Northrup,  and  ^father; 
and  in  biology,  whit-h  dates  only  from  1891,  and  its  zoological 
branch,  Edwards,  Aorman,  Wheeler,  Montgomery,  and  Xewman. 
I  wish  the  time  permitted  something  like  an  adequate  charac- 
terization of  the  greatly  varying  personalities  of  the  Faculty,  and 
especially  of  those  who  are  no  longer  with  us.  There  have  been 
the  polished  and  scholarly  Mallet,  the  Virginia  gentleman;  the 
true  and  tried  Waggener,  who  steered  the  University  safely  through 
its  period  of  greatest  storm  and  stress;  the  strong-willed  and  con- 
servative Dabney;  the  keen  and  versatile  Humphreys;  the  blutt 
and  vigorous-minded  Roberts;  the  refined  and  gentle  Gould;  the 
pojmlar  and  capable  Everhart ;  Hill,  enthusiastic  for  the  advance- 
ment of  science;  Sterrett,  the  big-hearted  master  of  Greek;  the 
brilliant  and  engaging  Lefevre,  and  the  unselfish  and  inspiring 
Xorman,  both  so  dearly  remembered  by  all  that  knew  them ;  the 
strenuous  and  forceful  Batts;  Lewis,  the  gifted  orator;  the  genial 
and  attractive  Miller,  to  whom  our  hearts  have  so  gone  out  in  his 
sufferings;  the  experienced  and  daring  organizer,  Winston;  the 
strong  and  patriotic  Prather ;  Houston,  the  clear-headed  and  well- 
balanced  executive;  and  Judge  Clark,  still  spared  to  us,  the  best 
beloved  of  all.  K  I  have  omitted — as  I  know  I  have — many  names 
that  well  deserve  mention,  please  remember  the  conditions  under 
wiiicli  1  speak;  there  are  others  to  be  heard  this  morning,  and 
you  must  think  of  me  as  seeking  to  tell  the  truth  and  nothing 
but  tlie  truth,  but  not  the  whole  truth.  There  is,  however,  one 
addition  that  must  l)e  made.  If  some  angel  to  whom  the  secrets 
of  all  hearts  are  open  should  write  down  our  names  on  the  wall 
before  us  in  the  order  of  our  loyalty  to  the  highest  ideals  of  true 
nianliood  and  pin'e  womanhood,  of  tender  solicitude  for  every 
human  soul  and  especially  for  the  daughters  of  Texa.s  gathered 
here  seeking  for  knowleiliic  and  of  unfaltering  devotion  to  duty 
as  conscience  make-  it   known,  high  above  them  all,  as   I  lielieve. 
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would  be  written  a  woman's  name,  and  it  would  be  that  of  Helen 
Marr  Kirby. 

The  University  plant  has  grown  building  by  building  and  bit 
by  bit,  as  the  claims  of  the  institution  have  been  effectively  pre- 
sented, as  it  lias  commended  itself  to  the  people  of  the  State,  and 
as  the  Legislature  has  been  liberal  in  its  support.  The  beginning 
was  made,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  with  the  west  wing  of 
the  jMJain  Building.  The  central  part  of  the  main  University 
building  was  completed,  except  for  the  galleries,  in  1889.  Uni- 
versity Hall,  or  Brackenridge  Hall,  as  it  is  more  frequently  called, 
was  erected  in  1800  and  opened  for  occupancy  in  December  of 
that  year;  and  in  the  same  year  the  John  Sealy  Hospital  was 
deeded  to  the  State  for  the  use  of  the  Medical  Branch.  The  Medi- 
cal College  building  and  the  Chemical  La1)orator)'  and  heating 
l)lant  of  the  Main  University  were  all  built  in  1891.  The  east 
wing  of  the  Main  Building  and  the  University  Hall  at  Galveston 
were  added  in  1898,  the  Woman's  Building  in  1903,  the  Engineer- 
ing Building  in  1904,  and  the  new  Law  Building  within  the  past 
year. 

The  library,  which  is  unquestionably  the  most  essential  part 
of  the  University's  equipment,  has  not  yet  obtained  its  much 
desired  separate  building:  but  its  growth  will  soon  make  that  an 
absolute  necessity.  A  few  figures  will  serve  to  illustrate  this 
growth.  The  library  was  begun  with  an  appropriation  of  $1000 
for  the  year  1883-84.  The  next  year  tlie  appropriation  was  raised 
to  $4500;  and  it  has  varied  since  from  nothing  in  1887-88,  when 
one  hundred  and  one  students  gave  one  dollar  each  out  of  their 
library  deposits  to  keep  up  the  periodicals,  to  about  $5800,  which 
has  been  the  average  for  the  last  three  years.  During  the  first  year 
after  the  opening  of  the  University  the  number  of  volumes  pur- 
chased was  aljout  twelve  hundred.  After  that  the  increase  Avas 
slow  and  irregular  till  during  the  session  1896-97,  when  the  gift 
l)y  Sir  Swante  Palm  of  his  valualde  library  of  twelve  thousand 
volumes  raised  the  number  to  27,800.  The  annual  additions  now 
amount  to  more  than  four  thousand  volumes;  and  the  aggregate 
number  in  the  liln-ary  is  over  sixty  thousand,  besides  probably 
twenty-five  thousand  pamphlets  and  a  large  collection  of  un- 
bound Texas  newspapers. 

The  organization  of  the  University  was  at  first  modeled  largely 
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after  that  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  There  was  no  president, 
but  a  chairman  of  the  faculty  instead;  and  there  were  only  two 
departments,  the  Academic  and  the  Law.  In  18!)'.\,  the  name 
of  the  Academic  Department  was  changed  to  the  Department  of 
Literature,  Science,  and  Arts;  and  in  the  catalogue  for  1906-07 
it  became  the  College  of  Arts.  In  1891,  the  Medical  Department 
was  added  to  tlioso  already  existing.  The  Department  of  Engineer- 
ing was  given  a  separate  organization  in  1895,  and  that  of  Edu- 
cation in  190G.  The  Department  of  Medicine  has  had  its  dean 
from  the  first.  A  dean  of  the  Main  University  was  appointed  in 
1899,  and  a  dean  of  the  Law  faculty  in  1901.  In  1904,  the  dean 
of  the  Main  L'niversity  became  the  dean  of  the  Department  of 
Literature,  Science,  and  Arts;  and  in  1905,  the  Department  of 
Engineering  was  also  given  a  dean. 

The  history  of  the  University  entrance  requirements  might  fitly 
be  temied  a  struggle  for  a  standard.  The  minimum  age  of  ad- 
mission to  the  Academic  Department  or  College  of  Arts,  has 
been  sixteen  years  from  the  first.  In  the  Law  Department  it  was 
first  sixteen,  but  in  1889  it  was  raised  to  eighteen,  and  finally  in 
189()  to  nineteen.  Tii  the  Medical  Department  there  was  at  first 
no  age  requirement  for  entrance,  but  applicants  for  graduation 
liad  to  be  at  least  twenty-one.  In  1898,  the  minimum  age  for  en- 
trance was  fixed  at  seventeen,  wdiere  it  has  since  remained.  But 
to  make  and  enforce  an  age  requirement  is  a  relatively  simple 
matter.  The  real  struggle  has  been  to  secure  the  requisite  prepara- 
tion for  university  work.  Beginning  with  practically  no  absolute 
requirement  in  scholarship,  the  Academic  Department,  in  which 
t'ni-  the  purpose  of  this  description  Engineering  and  Education 
may  lie  included,  has  gradually  asked  for  more  and  more,  until 
in  r.tos  fourteen  units  Avere  demanded — a  unit  being  a  year's  work 
in  any  one  subject  in  an  affiliated  school — with  three  in  English, 
two  in  history,  and  three  in  mathematics  prescribed,  and  condi- 
tions allowed  in  only  three.  In  1909,  fourteen  units  with  the  same 
prescriptions  and  without  conditions  are  to  be  demanded.  The 
Departments  of  Law  and  Medicine  have  followed  a  little  way 
l)ehind;  ])ut  they  are  soon  to  forge  ahead,  in  that  a  requirement 
of  five  full  courses  in  the  College  of  Arts,  or  the  equivalent  in 
some  other  institution  of  equal  rank,  is  to  ])o  enforced  in  the 
Law   DeiJartment   in    1909,   and   in   the    Medical    in    191U.      The 
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University  of  Texas  can  at  last  claim  to  l)e  up  to  the  average 
in  entrance  requirements  for  American  nniversities  "of  the  first 
class." 

The  requirements  for  the  bacheloi-'s  degree  in  the  Academic  De- 
partment have  covered,  in  a  very  substantial  way,  four  years'  work 
from  the  outset;  but  at  first  the  courses  were  all  prescribed.  Three 
such  degrees  were  given,  B.  A.,  B.  S.,  and  B.  Lit.  Gradually 
election  has  been  introduced  and  the  curriculum  made  more  flexible, 
till  the  requirements  now  include  twenty  full  courses,  of  which 
three  and  one-third  are  prescril;cd  for  all  candidates  for  de.gi'ees 
and  four  and  one-third  for  such  candidates  if  they  are  men.  Since 
190G,  in  this  Department,  only  the  B.  A.  has  been  given,  and 
neither  Greek  nor  Latin  is  required  therefor,  in  Law,  Medicine, 
and  Engineering  the  curriculum  has  been  substantially  all  pre- 
scribed from  the  l)eginning.  In  Law,  it  first  covered  two  years, 
but  in  1903  was  extended  to  three.  Li  the  Medical  Department, 
the  time  covered  for  the  degree  was  at  first  three  years,  but  the 
catalogue  of  1895-9G  extended  it  to  four.  For  the  degrees  of  C.  E., 
E.  E.,  and  E.  ]\L,  given  in  the  Department  of  Engineering,  twenty- 
one  full  courses  each  are  required.  The  only  graduate  degree 
that  has  been  frequently  conferred  by  the  University  is  M.  A. 
M.  S.  was  offered  for  a  short  time,  as  was  also  LL.  M.,  or  ]\Iaster 
of  Laws;  but  these  were  soon  given  up.  The  degree  of  Ph.  D.  has 
never  been  conferred  by  this  institution,  but  there  is  a  plan  for 
it  now  under  advisement. 

The  University  Summer  School  dates  from  the  year  1898.  Be- 
ginning '^\Tth  less  than  two  hundred  students,  it  has  grown  at 
length  to  nearly  seven  hundred  and  fifty,  and  has  approved  itself 
as  one  of  the  most  useful  features  of  the  whole  organization. 
Certainly  none  has  been  more  effective  in  spreading  the  University 
influence  to  the  schools  of  the  State. 

The  organic  connection,  however,  of  the  University  with  the 
schools  is  maintained  l)y  means  of  the  system  of  affiliation.  The 
use  of  this  system  was  begun  during  the  session  of  1884-85,  and 
it  was  copied  mainly  from  one  in  use  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. The  list  of  approved  schools  in  the  catalogue  for  that  year 
includes  only  four — the  public  high  schools  of  Austin,  Houston, 
Galveston,  and  Ennis.  The  list  announced  the  next  year  numbers 
eleven.     There  are  now  137,  of  which  it  is  reasonably  estimated 
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that  eighty  will  bo  prepared  to  meet  the  fourteen-unit  requirement 
for  entrance  next  year.  The  system  was  at  first  in  charge  of  a 
committee  of  the  Faculty;  but  in  1904  there  was  appointed  a  visitor 
of  schools,  and  the  next  year  he  became  the  sole  member  of  the 
committee.  The  duty  of  visiting  the  schools  was  at  first  entrusted 
to  members  of  the  Faculty;  and,  though  a  large  part  of  it  is  now 
done  by  the  visitor,  others  still  assist  in  the  work.  The  plan  of 
affiliation  has  been  especially  serviceable  in  keeping  the  attention 
of  the  high  schools  and  academies  of  Texas  directed  toward  the 
University,  and  in  assisting  and  stimulating  them  and  thus  in 
promoting  all  the  educational  interests  of  the  State. 

The  attendance  on  the  University  began  with  221  students  in 
1883-84,  and  reached  low  water  mark  in  1885-86,  when  there 
were  only  199.  The  record  passed  one  thousand  during  the  session 
endinsr  in  1900,  and  two  thousand  during  that  ending  in  1906.  In 
that  ending  in  1908  it  reached  twenty-five  hundred.  The  pro- 
portion of  women  in  the  Academic  Department  in  1883-84  was 
about  one-third,  and  this  proportion  has  grown  until  it  is  now 
something  over  one-half.  The  proportion  in  the  entire  Univer- 
sity in  1883-84  was  about  one-fourth,  and  it  is  now  about  one- 
third.  There  are  some,  indeed,  who  fear  what  they  are  pleased 
to  call  the  feminization  of  the  University,  but  such  fears  are 
hardly  to  be  justified.  There  is  no  more  enthusiastic  and  effective 
advocate  of  higher  education  for  men  tlian  the  woman  who  has  it 
herself. 

In  the  matter  of  discipline,  there  is  little  in  the  experience  of 
the  University  that  can  claim  attention  in  sucli  a  brief  review  as 
this,  unless  it  be  in  connection  with  hazing  and  rushes  and  the 
honor  svstem.  Of  hazingr  and  rushing  there  has  been  some,  "out 
the  sober  good  sense  of  the  students  has  usually  saved  it  from 
especially  dangerous  extremes.  Some  of  you  may  have  seen  the 
landscape  along  w-ith  the  festive  engineers,  or  have  been  taught 
to  apply  Blackstone  by  the  Junior  Laws,  or  l)rought  to  trial  before 
the  special  court  in  University  Hall.  If  so,  I  trust  that  you  were 
never  guilty  of  helping,  on  occasion,  to  play  such  tricks  on  others. 
Can  it  be  that  any  of  you  have  sold  elevator  tickets  to  the  fresh- 
men or  helped  to  olect  Sam  Kyle  president  of  their  class?  Do 
any  of  you  know  wlio  painted  the  tank,  or  who  was  carrying  a 
paddle  of  more  than  regulation  woiglit  that  niglit  last  spring  when 
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the  law  men  and  the  engineers  met  on  the  campus,  or  who  im- 
prisoned the  professor  of  applied  mathematics  in  the  peanut  gal- 
lery of  the  Auditorium  ?  Probably  you  do  not.  I  have  sometimes 
thought  it  rather  strange  that  those  who  are  usually  aware  of  all 
that  happens  should  be  so  ignorant  of  things  like  this.  Perhaps 
the  passing  years  have  already  enabled  you  to  remember  some  of 
them,  and  you  may  recall  still  others  l)y  and  by;  but  it  is  not 
my  purpose  to  cross-examine  you. 

Most  of  the  surplus  outbreaking  energy  of  the  students  has 
doubtless  been  drained  off  through  the  conduit  of  athletics.  In 
the  early  days  of  the  University  there  was  no  athletic  organization^ 
and  little  attention  to  the  subject — nothing  }uore  than  a  little 
baseball  and  tennis,  an  attempt  to  have  an  annual  field  day,  and 
an  occasional  game  with  South vrestern  with  its  incidental  beating. 
In  1893  came  the  first  organized  football  team  and  the  first  victory 
over  Dallas.  What  heroes  they  were,  the  eleven  of  that  year — 
Morrison,  Day,  Furman,  Lee,  Will  McLean,  Myers,  Paul  and  Pay 
McLane,  Roy,  Philp,  and  Moore !  They  were  a  husky  lot.  I 
wonder  how  they  would  hold  their  own  with  one  of  the  more 
elaborately  trained  squads  of  recent  years.  At  any  rate,  they 
and  the  next  year's  team  had  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  vic- 
tories, till  on  December  1-i,  1894,  came  Missouri  with  fell  intent 
and  carried  away  our  young  and  tender  scalp,  dancing  the  war 
dance  to  the  tune  of  28  to  0.  We  have  had  our  revenge  on  Mis- 
souri, but  not  yet  on  Chicago;  and,  were  it  not  indelicate  on  this 
glad  occasion,  I  might  speak  of  even  more  recent  scores  of  which 
blind  Fortune  happened  to  turn  us  the  wrong  end.  But  we  have 
abounding  courage  and  faith  in  Texas;  and  we  feel  sure  of  getting 
even  by  and  by  with  all  our  enemies.  If  not,  the  sport  will  be 
well  worth  while,  simply  for  the  sake  of  the  sport. 

The  honor  system,  by  which  the  question  of  guarding  exami- 
nations and  class  work  from  cheating  is  made  the  care  of  the 
students  themselves,  was  early  introduced  at  the  University  of 
Texas,  and  worked  successfully  for  four  or  five  sessions,  when  for 
causes  Ihat  I  can  not  stop  to  indicate  it  was  practically  abolished. 
For  some  years  cITorls  have  been  made  to  restore  its  orisfinal  force 
and  effectiveness  that  have  met  witli  such  encouragement  as  to 
give  assurance  ultimately  of  complete  success. 

Tliere  are  many  topics  pertinent  to  a  historical   sketch  of  the 
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Uuivorsily  whieh  necessity  compels  lue  to  omit.  Were  this  address 
not  already  threatening  to  pass  reasonaMe  limits,  I  should  like  to 
speak  of  the  societies  and  fraternities,  the  musical  organizations, 
the  oratorical  association,  the  publications,  the  Texas  Academy  of 
Science,  the  State  Historical  Association,  the  Young  Men's  and 
Young  Women's  Christian  Associations,  the  University  Club,  of 
University  Hall,  of  the  University  social  affairs,  of  excursions 
on  Lake  McDonald,  of  picnics  on  Vn\\\  Creek,  and  a  hundred  other 
things  that  have  gone  to  make  up  the  varied  and  strenuous  devel- 
opment whose  outlines  I  have  undertaken  to  draw.  But  the  time 
forbids,  and  I  must,  therefore,  ask  you  to  add  out  of  your  own 
knowledge  what  you  can,  and  leave  the  rest  to  your  imagination. 

And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  the  details  I  have  given  have 
seemed  to  you  prolix  and  tedious,  I  trust  you  will  forgive  me;  for 
they  are  necessary  to  my  theme,  and  with  the  time  at  my  disposal 
it  has  been  impossible  to  interweave  the  narrative  with  the  asso- 
ciated personal  and  dramatic  incidents.  Into  one  brief  half  hour 
I  have  been  asked  to  compress  a  history  that  it  had  taken  a  full 
and  strenuous  quarter  of  a  century  to  make;  and  if  the  human 
interest  has  not  been  abundantly  present  in  the  telling,  I  assure  you 
there  was  no  lack  of  it  in  the  making.  Behind  the  facts  and 
statistics  gathered  from  oflficial  records  to  measure  the  progress 
of  the  University,  there  is  a  story  of  toils  and  struggles,  of  cour- 
age and  endurance,  of  alternating  hopes  and  fears,  of  difficulties 
overcome  and  of  dangers  passed,  which  they  can  never  tell ;  and 
by  your  gracious  patience  I  must  this  morning  give  you  at  least 
some  suggestion  of  how  it  runs. 

In  view  of  the  powerful  influences  tluit  have  menaced  the  unity 
and  retarded  the  development  of  the  University,  every  friend  of 
either  common  school  or  higher  education  in  the  State  may  well 
congratulate  himself  that  it  has  survived  in  substantial  unity  and 
has  attained  its  present  proportions.  The  original  plan,  reflecting 
a  sharp  division  of  contemporaneous  sectional  interests  and  in 
careless  disregard  of  the  expense  that  would  l)e  involved,  provided 
not  for  one  university,  but  for  two.  By  18r)S.  however,  more 
reasonable  views  liad  prevailed;  and  the  act  of  February  11  of 
that  year  made  provision  for  the  organization  of  ''Tho  University 
of  Texas."  There  were  some  members  of  the  Legislature  who 
wanted  no  univorsitv  at  all.  and  others  who  still  wisliod  for  two; 
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but  a  wise  majority  decided  in  favor  of  one  and  only  one.  During 
the  struggle  which  preceded  this  decision,  there  occurred  an  in- 
cident which  deserves  commemoration.  After  a  warm  debate,  in 
which  were  pointed  out  the  danger  that  two  universities  would 
foster  sectional  feeling  in  the  State  and  the  fact  that  one  alone 
might  be  so  much  more  creditably  supported,  the  bill  was  put  on 
its  final  passage  in  the  House,  and  the  vote,  though  largely  in  its 
favor,  was  found  to  lack  one  of  a  quorum.  Thereupon  George  W. 
Chilton,  of  Tyler,  who  had  striven  earnestly  for  two  universities 
in  order  that  East  Texas  might  be  assured  of  one,  and  had  refused' 
to  vote  when  the  roll  was  called,  had  his  vote  recorded  against  tlie 
bill  and  allowed  the  will  of  the  majority  to  prevail.  All  honor  to 
the  man  who  magnanimously  declined  to  avail  himself  of  a 
technical  parliamentary  right  to  enforce  his  own  judgment  where 
such  weififhtv  interests  were  involved. 

The  peril  of  division  did  not  disappear  with  the  statute  of  1858, 
but  the  whole  of  the  story  is  too  long  to  tell.  I  can  only  refer  in 
passing  to  the  ineffective  legislation  of  18GG  providing  for  l)oth 
the  "University  of  Texas"  and  the  "East  Texas  University,"  and 
the  abortive  attempt  of  1885  to  establish  in  each  congressional 
district  an  auxiliary  academy  to  be  supported  out  of  the  University 
funds.  In  Ijoth  cases,  the  mischievous  consummation  was  pre- 
vented, and  today  Texas  enjoys  the  possession  of  a  real  university, 
not  yet  full  grown,  to  be  sure,  but  potentially  "of  the  iirst  class." 

Again,  the  growth  of  the  University  has  been  unnecessarily  re- 
tarded by  opposition  from  the  friends  of  other  educational  interests 
in  the  State  that  they  assumed  to  be' diverse,  and  have,  therefore, 
supported  in  the  spirit  of  rivalry.  Many  an  appropriation  for  it 
has  been  cut,  and  many  a  fierce  attack  made  on  it  for  no  other 
reason.  Some  of  the  earliest  assaults  of  its  enemies  were  made  in 
the  name  of  the  common  schools ;  others  were  inspired  by  an  un- 
discriminating  zeal  to  serve  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege; and  others  still  grew  out  oE  a  mistaken  fancy  that  to 
strengthen  the  University  was  to  weaken  the  denominational  in- 
stitutions. ♦ 

Never  were  assumptions  more  false,  nor  a  policy  better  contrived 
to  defeat  its  own  ends.  As  to  the  common  schools,  I  feel  safe  in 
saying  that  no  other  agency  has  done  so  much  for  their  upbuilding 
as  the  University.     By  the  y)]an  of  affiliation,  it  furnishes  a  con- 
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stant  stimiilus  to  the  high  schools  of  the  State;  and,  through  the 
teachers  trained  in  the  Department  of  Education  and  the  Summer 
School,  it  gives  a  continual  uplift  to  the  whole  public  school 
system.  Thus  it  provides  an  ever-increasing  constituency,  not  only 
for  itself,  but  for  the  normal  schools,  the  denominational  institu- 
tions, and  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  as  well ;  and 
whatever  may  be  done  to  weaken  it  is  in  fact  a  blow  struck  also  at 
them. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  views  are  coming  to  prevail 
generall}^  and  the  prospect  is  now  most  hopeful  for  harmonious 
co-operation  and  mutual  upbuilding  among  all  the  schools  of  the 
State,  of  every  grade,  both  public  and  private.  Its  various  nor- 
mals and  institutions  of  higher  learning  are  now,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  under  the  management  of  men  who  are  not  simply  professed 
friends  of  the  University,  but  genuine  sympathizers  with  its  ideals 
and  its  work.    This  being  so,  what  is  it  that  we  can  not  hope? 

Between  1883  and  1908  the  population  of  Texas  has  more  than 
doubled,  and  its  wealth  has  grown  four-fold;  but  its  advance  in 
civilization  would  be  hard  to  measure,  or  even  to  estimate.  Better 
than  all  the  added  value  of  land,  the  ever-swelling  product  of  farm 
and  pasture,  busy  manufactories,  and  laden  trains  are  the  in- 
crease of  culture,  the  finer  ideals,  and  the  higher  life  that  have 
come  to  all.  Hundreds  of  those  among  us  who  have  won  an  honest 
competence  go  forth  yearly  to  see  the  world  and  return  with  a 
keener  sense  of  beauty,  a  better  understanding  of  men  and  things, 
and  a  deeper  appreciation  of  their  own  duties  and  responsibilities. 
But  it  is  not  only  on  such  as  these  that  this  quarter  century  has 
bestowed  its  favors.  The  uplift  has  been  felt  among  all  classes; 
and  from  the  remotest  hamlets  and  rural  districts  young  men 
and  women  have  come  to  the  University  with  stories  of  increas- 
ing wealth,  better  schools,  and  better  things  for  the  poorest. 
Just  recently  the  longest  step  in  advance  that  has  been  made  in 
Texas  for  many  a  year  was  taken  when  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment was  adopted  raising  the  limit  of  local  taxation  for  country 
pul)lic  schools  and  abolishing  the  two-thirds  majority  required  for 
its  imposition.  In  1883,  or  even  a  long  time  thereafter,  such  an 
emancipation  would  have  been  impossible;  biit  the  persistent  en- 
thusiasm of  a  brave  minority  has  finally  leavened  the  whole  lump. 
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and  henceforth  there  is  to  l)e  no  constitutional  discrimination 
against  the  betterment  of  the  common  schools.  This  fact  should 
put  a  new  note  of  rejoicing  in  our  triumphal  song  today;  for  none 
could  show  more  clearly  how  much  ground  has  been  gained. 

Do  not  understand  me  to  be  claiming  all  the  credit  for  the 
progress  of  which  I  have  spoken  to  the  University.  Some  of  it 
means  nothing  more  than  material  ])rosperity.  Even  in  its  more 
valuable  aspects,  the  intangible  and  spiritual,  it  has  resulted  from 
the  combined  working  of  many  factors.  The  healthy  functioning 
of  this  institution  is  simply  one  of  the  most  important  both  of  its 
onuses  and  effects.  Every  energetic  and  progressive  citizen  of  tbe 
State  has  had  his  share  in  tlie  movement ;  and  special  credit  for 
it  is  due  to  that  army  of  quiet  l)ut  effective  workers,  the  teachers 
in  the  public  schools  of  Texas.  What  fearful  expenditure  of  their 
vital  energy  has  it  cost;  what  efforts  to  arouse  unsympathetic  trus- 
tees and  fan  the  latent  ambitions  of  parents  and  children  into 
flame;  what  brave  struggles,  bitter  defeats,  and  desperate  renewals 
of  the  conflict!  Now,  at  last,  we  can  look  to  the  future  with  the 
assurance  that  there  will  be  no  retrogression.  The  uplifted  torch 
can  never  Ije  extinguished,  nor  will  the  runners  fail.  And  having 
had  so  large  a  share  in  such  glorious  results,  the  University  may 
well  magnify  its  office. 

Alumni  of  the  University  of  Texas,  it  rests  principally  with 
yourselves  and  those  who  shall  from  year  to  year  be  added  to  your 
ranks  to  determine  what  this  institution  is  to  be.  Most  of  you 
b.ave  already  approved  by  your  value  to  your  communities  and  to 
the  State,  the  policy  of  providing  facilities  for  higher  public  edu- 
cation. There  are  two  ways  in  which  you  can  show  your  gratitude 
to  your  alma  mater  and  to  Texas.  One  is  with  your  means,  and 
the  other  by  your  efforts.  Some  of  you  have  accumulated  wealth; 
and  )i('rliaps  a  few  may  feel,  with  the  instinct  of  the  generous  rich, 
that  you  have  more  than  your  own  necessities  require.  A  large 
number,  I  am  sure,  are  disposed  to  give  something  for  good  pur- 
poses even  out  of  very  moderate  incomes.  Let  me  assure  you  that 
all  gifts,  large  or  small,  will  be  welcome,  and  may  be  given  with 
the  full  assurance  that  they  are  worthily  bestowed.  The  demand 
for  expansion  in  every  held  of  the  University's  activity  is  urgent. 
If  it  is  to  grow  as  the  State  shall  grow,  and  is  to  become  the  eflS- 
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cient  civilizing  instrument  that  our  desires  would  make  it,  there 
must  be  a  larger  Faculty,  more  buildings,  better  equipped  labora- 
tories, more  books,  more  fellowships,  and  a  hundred  other  things 
that  go  to  make  "a  university  of  the  first  class."  For  years  to 
come,  every  dollar  that  public  wisdom  can  appropriate  or  private 
philanthropy  contribute  will  hardly  be  enough  for  the  end  in  view. 
Jl\  therefore,  you  are  prepared  to  erect  a  living  monument  to 
yourself,  or  to  any  other  whom  you  wish  should  never  be  forgotten, 
in  some  commemorative  aspect  of  this  splendid  development,  you 
have  an  opportunity  not  to  be  lightly  esteemed.  And,  if  you  have 
not  money  to  give,  then  let  your  voice  be  heard  in  your  community 
and  at  the  capital  of  the  State  urging  generous  support  of  the 
University  for  the  common  good. 

My  subject  has  led  me  to  the  retrospect,  but  my  thoughts  have 
been  continually  turning  to  the  future.  The  University  of  Texas, 
with  its  Faculty  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  and  its  twenty-five 
hundred  students,  has  already  taken  its  place  among  the  great 
ijistitutions  of  the  AVest.  What  will  another  twenty-five  years  make 
of  it?  Some  familiar  names  will  be  added  on  the  lengthenincj  line 
of  tablets  in  the  old  Auditorium,  and  many  of  you  whose  presence 
adds  so  much  to  the  joy  of  this  home-coming  will  be  absent  when 
the  roll  is  called  in  1933 ;  Init  every  gap  in  the  ranks  will  be  filled. 
And  they  whose  blessed  fortune  it  shall  be  to  see  that  day  will 
find  ten  thousand  students  gathered  in  a  university  of  which  the 
material  equipment,  the  work,  and  the  ideals  place  it  side  by  side 
with  the  foremost  in  the  land. 


ADDEESS  OF  INSTALLATION 

BY  THE  HOXORABLE  T.  S.   HENDERSON,  CHAIRMAN   OF  THE 

BOARD  OF  REGENTS 

These  exercises  are  made  notable  by  the  fact  that  we  are  to 
inaugurate  the  fifth  President  of  the  University.  The  quarter 
century  just  now  completed  has  witnessed  the  rise  and  develop- 
ment of  the  "State  University"  in  the  history  of  education.  At 
the  beginninir,  doubt  existed  as  to  whether  "higher  education"  was 
properly  within  the  sphere  of  the  State's  educational  activity.    The 
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preceding  generation  liad  seen  the  struggle  of  the  "common  free 
school"  against  popular  disfavor,  and  had  beheld  its  final  triumph. 
And  it  has  been  given  to  our  time  to  establish  the  University  of 
Texas  firmly  in  the  confidence  of  the  people. 

Its  secure  position  imposes  upon  it  new  and  greater  responsibili- 
ties. In  its  infancy  it  struggled  to  attract  students  to  its  vacant 
halls;  but  now,  although  we  endeavor  to  provide  for  the  increasing 
demands,  we  find  its  buildings  overcrowded  with  earnest  young 
men  and  women,  seeking  to  fit  themselves  for  the  varied  needs  and 
opportunities  of  our  State.  The  people  rely  on  it  to  educate  their 
children  and  to  train  our  scientists,  scholars,  engineers,  teachers, 
doctors,  and  lawyers. 

But  it  has  even  a  higher  mission.  If  we  understand  aright  the 
conception  of  the  people,  when  they  ordained  in  the  Constitution 
of  Texas  that  "The  Legislature  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  es- 
tablish, organize,  and  provide  for  the  maintenance,  support,  and 
direction  of  a  University  of  the  first  class,"  it  means  that  it  should 
be  on  a  foundation  broad  enough  to  make  it  the  intellectual  center 
and  heart  of  the  State, — not  merely  a  school  of  instruction  for 
undergraduates,  but  a  found-ation  which  should  perpetually  send 
out  its  rich  streams  into  every  part  of  the  State.  Here  should  be 
erected  and  maintained  the  standard  of  citizenship,  both  public  and 
private.  Here  should  be  preserved  the  traditions  and  ideals  of 
our  people.  They  expect,  and  they  have  a  right  to  demand,  that 
this  institution  shall  not  only  train  those  ^^;ho,  in  the  years  to  come, 
are  to  make  the  history  of  the  State,  but  that  it  shall  carefully  col- 
lect and  safeguard  the  records  and  materials  from  which  its  his- 
tory is  to  he  written.  The  history  of  Texas  will  be  written  by  one 
of  our  own  sons,  who,  receiving  his  training  here,  shall  write  with 
the  inspiration  of  one  who  sings  the  glories  of  his  native  land. 

There  are  gathering  in  our  State  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Japhet  from  every  land  and  clime;  each  is  bringing  the  .strongest 
racial  characteristics  and  aspirations  of  his  tribe.  This  will  be 
their  common  shrine.  Here  will  be  cast  into  the  melting  pot, 
beaten  out,  purified,  and  tempered  the  metal  from  which  will  be 
evolved  the  new  race,  which  is  to  multiply  and  subdue  this  vast 
empire  of  the  Southwest. 

I  refer  to  some  of  the  unusual  tasks  imposed  by  our  civilization 
and  environment  upon  this  institution,   in  order  that  the  people 
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may  understand  its  scope  and  the  more  readily  respond  to  its  needs. 
A  State  University,  fostered  and  sustained  l)y  tlic  whole  people,  is 
the  finest  expression  of  the  democratic  spirit  in  education.  We  do 
not  decry  the  wholesome  philanthropy  of  those  whom  fortune  has 
favored,  who  contribute  to  institutions  of  learning,  State  or  private. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  institution  is  the  child  of  the 
State,  and,  while  it  is  ready  to  accept  such  offerings  as  may  come 
I  to  it  from   public-spirited  citizens  who   approve  its  purposes,  the 

time  can  never  come  when  any  name,  however  great  and  honored, 
can  supplant  the  name  of  the  State  of  Texas  as  its  patron. 

The  people  of  the  State  are  richer  than  all  the  children  of 
wealth;  and  no  vanishing  generations  can  deplete  their  treasury. 
It  is  their  highest  privilege  and  duty  to  nourish  and  sustain  it, 
and  they  can  be  trusted  to  uphold  it  as  the  exponent  of  democracy 
in  the  republic  of  education.  With  the  exalted  patriotism  of  the 
founders  of  Texas,  who  amid  the  dangers  of  the  revolution  made 
provision  for  its  establishment,  the  people's  representatives  in  the 
Legislature  will  from  time  to  time  make  generous  and  abundant 
provision  for  its  maintenance  and  development. 

In  choosing  you,  Sidney  Edward  Mezes,  for  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent, the  Board  of  Eegents  feel  that  they  have  selected  one  qualified 
in  every  way  to  discharge  its  high  and  responsible  duties.  You 
came  to  this  institution  sixteen  years  ago  as  professor  of  phil- 
osophy; for  eight  years  you  have  been  dean  of  the  faculty.  You 
have  l)een  fully  tried  in  both  the  teaching  and  administrative  de- 
partments, and  have  maintained  the  highest  standards.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  us  to  know  that  your  election  was  received  by  your  fellows 
of  the  faculty,  by  the  student  body,  and  by  the  people,  with  satisfac- 
tion and  approval. 

And  now  it  gives  me  pleasure,  in  the  name  of  the  Board  of  Ee- 
gents and  by  the  authority  of  the  State  of  Texas,  to  invest  you  with 
the  office  of  President  of  the  University  of  Texas,  with  all  its 
dignities,  powers,  and  responsibilities;  and  I  commit  into  your 
hands  its  destiny,  sanctified  by  the  hopes  of  the  people  of  this 
great  State.  May  the  Omnipotent  mind  add  to  your  wisdom  ;  may 
His  arm  give  you  strength  to  realize  the  wonderful  possibilitie? 
which  tlie  future  holds  for  this  institution. 
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ADDEESS  OF  ACCEPTANCE 

BY  SIDNEY  EDWARD   MEZES.  PH.   D.,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Other  Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Regents: 

After  honoring  nio  in  advance  of  my  deserts  on  many  occasions 
for  fourteen  years,  you,  the  governing  board  of  the  University, 
and  tlie  people  of  my  adopted  State  through  you,  have  conferred 
upon  me  the  crowning  honor  of  the  presidential  office.  My  col- 
leagues on  the  faculties,  who  know  me  best  in  qualities  and  in 
defects,  liave  endorsed  your  action,  and  the  student  body  has 
already  given  loyal  support  on  more  than  one  different  occasion. 
I  can  not  find  words  in  which  to  express  my  profound  apprecia- 
tion. There  is,  in  fact,  no  adequate  answer  in  words.  If  such 
an  answer  comes  at  all,  it  must  come  in  deeds,  stretching  through 
the  years,  and  contributing  their  full  share  in  bringing  to  our 
beloved  University  the  substantial  and  wortliy  success  and  prestige 
it  should  have.  In  formally  accepting  the  presidency  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  I  pledge  myself,  to  this  end,  to  devote  without 
stint  to  its  service  whatever  poAvers  and  (•apnl)ilities  I  may  possess, 
and  to  add  to  them  the  heartfelt  devotion  due,  especially  from  me, 
to  this  lionorable  and  generous  institution. 

Mr.  C!]i(iir)iiaii,  Honored  Guests.  Officers  of  the  State  and  of  tJie 
University,  Former  Students  and  Students.  Laelies  and  Gentle- 
men: 

An  inaugural  address  calls  for  a  full  and  deliberate  statement  of 
policies.  Two  months'  time  does  not  allow  of  the  intimate  famil- 
iarity with  dc^tails,  and  the  mature  thought,  that  such  an  under- 
taking demands.  But  the  present  task  is  like  an  inaugural  in 
that  it  contemplates  the  precarious  venture  of  prophecy.  Stretch- 
ing the  scant  foresight  of  man,  I  am  expected  to  set  forth  the 
main  lines  of  development  of  this  vital  young  institution,  heed- 
less of  the  rainiliai'  i'act  tliat  statements  in  regard  to  the  future, 
eveii  if  east  in  the  most  general  of  terms,  ai'e  likely  to  come  some- 
what forcibly  into  discomfiting  collision  with  hard  reality. 

Fortunately,  the  course  of  ])rophecy  does  not,  in  this  instance, 
lead  through  the  faintly  trailed  wilds  of  speculation.  Pioneers 
in  otlier  states  some  time  since  pushed  forward  into  fertile  edu- 
cational   regions,    and    alrcadv    ])ermanent    seitlenicnls    have   been 
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ostiiblislied,  vigorous  outposts  that  are  repaying  their  founders 
manv  fold,  in  material  and  spiritual  wealth,  for  tlirir  compara- 
tively sum II  initial  saeritiecs.  That  cherished  child  of  a  younger 
state,  tlu'  University  of  Wisconsin,  described  by  the  first  educator 
of  the  (ountiT  as  the  leading  state  university,  has  in  successful 
operation  most  of  the  education  agencies  I  shall  propose  for  adop- 
tion here;  has,  indocd.  in  operation  several  more,  too  far  m  the 
future  for  -as.  Id  justify  their  mention  at  this  time.  And  the 
same  is  true,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  of  at  least  the  Universities 
of  California,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  and  Missouri. 
Prophecy  is,  therefore,  less  a  flight  into  the  future  than  a  dis- 
criminating scrutiny  of  the  recent  past  of  more  advanced  insti- 
tutions, and  as  sensil)le  a  selection  as  possible  of  such  of  their  svic- 
cessful  enterprises  as  are  fitted  for  adoption  by  us,  when  added  to 
a  few  others  called  t'oi-  by  our  peculiar  needs  and  opportunities. 
Tt  is  to  be  hoped  that  what  this  child  of  wedded  foresight  and  expe- 
rience lacks  in  brilliancy,  it  may  supply  in  dependable  sanity. 

I  take  it  to  be  obvious  that  the  controlling  function  of  a  state 
uiiiversitv  is  to  give  its  best  service  to  its  State  along  the  lines  of 
its  cai)acity.  Xor  is  it  diflfieult  to  discern,  in  a  broad  way,  the 
directions  in  whic-li  a  state  university  is  capable  of  doing  service. 
Its  foremost  duty  is  to  train  for  enlightened  and  loyal  citizen- 
ship the  children  of  the  State  in  attendance.  And  of  equal  im- 
portance, though  of  less  urgency,  are  the  duties  of  "increasing 
and  diffusing  knowledge  among  mankind."  I  shall  consider  these 
duties  in  the  reverse  ordci-  of  their  mention. 

DIFFUSION  OF  KNOWLEDGE 

T  believe  the  general  risk  of  prophecy  to  be  at  its  minimum 
in  the  statement  that  much  more  will  be  done  than  has  been  done 
to  diffuse  knowledge  among  the  people,  to  spread  knowledge  and  its 
services  far  and  wide  through  the  mass  of  the  body  politic.  Ad- 
initting  that  a  large  part  of  the  most  difficult  and  important  among 
scientific  truths  must  continue  to  be  the  exclusive  possession  of  the 
few,  it  still  remains  a  fact  that,  with  good  will,  a  laruer  diffusion 
of  helpful  scientific  information  among  the  masses  could  bo 
Ij  secured.     Such  diffusion  is  too  often  undertaken  bv  inexpert  agen- 

cies, and  it  is  time  that  at  least  a  few  of  the  selected  and  trained 
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scientists   in   universities,   especially   in   state   universities,   should 
recognize  this  as  a  legitimate  and  important  task. 

Universities  already  send  out  bulletins  containing  valuable  in- 
formation, stated  in  readily  comprehensible  terms.  The  future 
will  no  doubt  see  many  bulletins  issued  to  one  that  now  appears, 
and  will  see  a  grovvingly  successful  effort  at  stating  facts  and  con- 
clusions so  plainly  and  briefly  as  to  place  them  at  the  easy  disposal 
of  the  average  busy  man. 

And  another  function  of  the  University  will  certainly  be  to 
spread  knowledge  that  has  been  gathered  not  by  ourselves,  but 
by  others.  In  public  reports  and  documents,  in  the  proceedings  of 
learned  societies,  in  the  discussions  and  reports  of  philanthropic 
bodies,  to  mention  Init  a  few  sources,  exist,  as  far  as  the  average 
man  is  concerned,  entombed,  a  literally  countless  number  of  facts 
and  conclusions  of  the  greatest  value.  Why  does  it  not  fall  within 
the  legitimate  role  of  a  state  university  to  convey  to  the  people 
these  highly  useful  items  of  information? 

Useful  information  should,  in  fact,  be  conveyed  both  by  the 
written  and  by  the  spoken  word  alike,  on  the  one  hand,  through 
brief  and  terse  leaflets,  and  mere  extensive  and  consecutive  bul- 
letins, and,  on  the  other,  through  public  lectures  delivered  at  con- 
venient points  in  the  State,  at  hours  after  work  time,  when  busy 
men  and  women  have  laid  aside  toil  and  thought  of  material  things, 
and  are  ready  to  devote  some  of  their  spare  hours  to  keep  alive, 
or  to  awaken,  their  intellectual  interests. 

In  a  number  of  states  an  indirect  method  of  services  through 
knowledge  diffusion  is  employed  by  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
In  Wisconsin,  for  instance,  the  chairman  of  the  State  Eate  Com- 
mission was  taken  from  the  University  faculty;  the  Tax  Commis- 
sion depends  upon  the  University  for  its  scientific  advice  in  ap- 
praising the  property  of  the  State;  the  Eailroad  Commission 
depends  upon  professors  to  make  the  calculations  of  the  value 
of  public  utilities;  and  the  professors  in  law  and  political  science 
assist  the  committees  of  the  Legislature,  in  some  cases  framiing 
important  legislation.  There  also  exists  a  legislative  library  under 
the  charge  of  a  doctor  of  philosophy  of  the  State  University,  who 
also  lectures  to  its  students.  Bills  are  framed  in  his  office;  legis- 
lators secure  from  him  accounts  of  legislation  that  has  been  tried 
in  other  States  and  countries,  and  also  statements  of  the  experience 
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with  the  legislation  reported.     The  majority  of  the  bills  of  the 
Legislature  are,  in  fact,  drawn  np  in  this  reference  library. 

A  university  is  capable  of  rendering  such  services.  The  daily 
business  of  many  professors  is  to  search  out  and  study  masses  of 
facts  that  state  officials  can  secure  and  digest  only  with  very  great 
trouble.  That  the  University  of  Texas  will  perform  such  service 
for  the  State  some  time  in  the  future,  giving  of  its  knowledge 
freely  for  the  uses  of  the  people,  no  one  can  well  doubt.  There 
is  no  desire  to  urge  or  even  to  offer  these  services,  but  in  the  State's 
own  good  time,  and  in  the  way  that  it  desires,  the  University  will 
be  ready,  in  this  as  in  other  matters,  to  do  wliat  it  can  for  its  own 
people. 

Not  least  important  is  the  duty  of  a  state  institution  to  render 
more  general  the  intelligent  appreciation  of  knowledge  and  train- 
ing. It  is  but  natural  that  the  average  man,  while  accepting,  as 
he  does  in  all  enlightened  communities,  the  value  of  knowledge 
as  a  general  and  somewhat  vague  proposition,  should  be  left  with- 
out any  great  enthusiasm  for  knowledge,  and  for  the  agencies 
established  for  its  increase  and  dissemination.  Wise  men,  he 
knows,  are  convinced  that  knowledge  is  power,  and  believe  that 
most  of  the  goods  of  civilization  are  the  legitimate  children  of 
science  and  enlightenment.  But  he  has  little  personal  and  imme- 
diate experience  of  the  transmutation  of  knowledge  into  power. 
He  seldom,  if  ever,  himself  witnesses  science  satisfying  human  de- 
sires, building  up  the  instruments  of  civilization,  or  purifying  and 
organizing  the  human  agencies  that  form  the  most  important  ele- 
ment making  for  progress.  But  it  is  no  more  than  right  that  the 
citizens  of  the  State  should  have  a  first-hand,  personal  knowledge 
of  the  benefits  of  science  and  training,  in  order  that  their  support 
of  the  school  system  should  be  a  willing,  an  intelligent,  and  a 
convinced  support.  Learned  men  must  render  services  to  the  com- 
munity that  the  wayfarer,  although  busy  and  inattentive,  will  at 
once  distinguish  from  disservices  and  futilities.  They  must  speak 
the  people's  tongue,  rendering  the  obvious  help  that  constitutes 
the  plainest  vernacular  of  all  mankind. 

Then,  having  clearly  seen  in  some  instances  the  value  of  science 
face  to  face,  the  people  will  take  its  utility  on  faitli,  even  where 
this  can  as  yet  be  seen  only  through  a  glass  darkly.  They  will 
then  value  all  learninsr,  and  desire  all  of  it  that  is  attainable  for 
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themselves  and  for  their  children.  When  that  time  arrives,  unless 
reasonable  foresight  is  seriously  at  fault,  Texas  will  no  longer 
send  to  her  colleges  only  eight  of  her  children  of  suitable  age  out 
of  every  thousand,  to  from  ten  to  thirty-five  out  of  each  thousand 
sent  by  other  states  in  her  class.  Texas  should  not  have  less  than 
one-half  as  nuaiy  college  students  as  a  state  five  years  younger, 
and  less  rich  and  populous;  nor  should  she  have  only  a  quarter 
as  many  as  another  state  four  years  younger,  of  about  her  wealth, 
and  with  less  than  two-thirds  of  her  population.  This  state  of 
things  will  not  continue  long  after  an  adequate  appreciation  of 
the  material,  and,  above  all,  of  the  spiritual  advantage  of  science 
and  learning,  has  become  diffused  among  our  people.  Once  the 
facts  are  in  their  possession,  the  people  will  speedily  apply  the 
remedy  within  their  hands. 

INCREASE  OF  KNOWLEDGE 

Mothers  often  cherish  nu)st  their  least  popular  children,  and, 
in  similar  spirit,  some  universities  cherish  most  the  learning  whose 
utility  is  least  evident.  Even  if  it  were  possible,  it  would  be  a 
fatal  mistake  to  limit  universities  to  the  creation  of  plainly  useful 
knowledge;  every  increase  of  knowledge  is  valuable  and  any  may 
become  highly  important.  But  it  is  equally  a  mistake,  leaning 
backwards,  to  sjuirn  useful  knowledge  because  of  its  evident  utility. 
Neither  extreme  will  characterize  the  scientific  activity  of  this 
university. 

For  no  function  of  a  state  university  is  more  important  than 
making  additions  of  hoUi  hinds  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge. 
Systematic  knowledge  and  the  applied  sciences  springing  from  it 
had  a  large  part  in  raising  favored  portions  of  mankind  from  bar- 
barism to  civilization,  and  these  factors  today  play  a  leading  role 
in  maintaining  efficient  and  satisfactory  domestic,  social,  and  po- 
litical conditions. 

The  money  value  of  accurate  knowledge  is  much  less  significant 
than  its  incalculable  spiritual  service  to  mankind.  But  its  money 
value  is  great.  The  labors  in  pure  science  of  Joule,  Guy  Lessac, 
and  Avrogardo  were  the  indispensable  forerunners  of  the  discover}^ 
of  James  Watt,  who,  in  inventing  the  steam  engine,  worked  in 
association  with  a  professor  of  physics  in  the  University  of  Glas- 
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gow.  Franklin  and  Faraday  investigated  electricity  from  the  pure 
love  of  investigation  ilscli".  They  paved  the  way  for  the  Edisons 
and  the  Marconis.  To  these  we  owe  the  trolley  car  and  the  electric 
engine,  the  telephone  and  the  two  forms  of  the  telegraph,  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  estimate  the  stupendous  increase  in  wealth 
that  has  come  to  the  world  from  the  lal)ors  of  the  scientists  named 
above,  who  have  made  it  possible  to  harness  steam  and  electricity, 
the  two  greatest  forces  we  know,  and  use  them  as  everyday  servants 
for  the  benefit  of  man. 

Nor  should  the  political  and  social  effects  flowing  from  the 
work  of  these  pure  scientists  be  overlooked.  Tlie  very  existence 
of  our  own  country  as  a  unified  nation,  is  unquestionably  due 
in  large  part  to  the  birth  and  development  of  railways  and  of 
telegraphs.  Our  country  probably  could  not  have  held  together 
without  the  aid  of  harnessed  steam  and  electricity,  and  certainly 
could  not  have  developed  to  anything  like  its  present  flourisliing 
condition. 

Another  typical  example  of  the  practical  effects  of  work  in  pure 
science  is  found  in  the  discovery  of  formaldehyde  by  Professor 
Hofman  of  the  University  of  Berlin  while  investigating  the  purely 
scientific  question  of  the  oxidation  of  alcohols.  Later,  others 
found  that  this  gas  offers  a  far  better  means  of  disinfection  than 
any  till  then  known,  thus  making  possible  the  saving  of  thou- 
sands of  lives  and  millions  of  money  from  plague  and  pestilence. 
Later  still,  after  the  microscope  of  the  scientist  had  revealed  that 
oat  smut  was  caused  by  an  invisible  fungus  which  adheres  to  the 
seed  and  is  planted  with  it,  it  was  discovered  that  this  same  for- 
maldehyde would  kill  this  fungus  completely  without  injury  to 
the  seed  oats,  with  a  resultant  saving  to  Wisconsin  alone  of  some 
two  million  dollars  annually,  and  a  vastly  greater  saving  to  the 
world  at  large. 

Pasteur,  in  his  laboratory  investigation  of  the  chemical  process 
of  fermentation,  discovered  that  all  fermentations  and  putrefac- 
tions are  due  to  microscopic  living  organisms  in  the  air,  and  not 
to  oxygenation,  as  Liebig  maintained.  The  result  of  this  one  labo- 
ratory investigation,  pursued  with  no  other  aim  than  to  learn  the 
truth,  has  been  to  alleviate  human  ))ain  and  sickness  and  prevent 
death  in  countless  millions  of  cases,  besides  adding  untold  millions 
to  the  world's  woaltli.     On  the  basis  of  this  discovorv,  Lister  and 
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his  successors  have  developed  the  wonders  of  antiseptic  and  aseptic 
surgery,  and  the  technical  world  has  built  up  the  whole  process 
of  sterilization  and  preservation  of  food  stuffs  witliout  the  use 
of  chemicals.  The  amount  saved  mankind  each  year  by  this  one 
discovery  alone  would  pay  the  cost  of  all  our  laboratories.  And 
if  to  this  be  added  the  annual  saving  from  the  many  other 
discoveries  of  Louis  Pasteur,  there  would  be,  conservatively  esti- 
mated, a  sum  far  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of 
all  the  world's  universities.  No  wonder  a  ballot  recently  cast  by 
the  French  people  declares  Louis  Pasteur  the  greatest  benefactor 
of  France,  placing  liiin  above  all  literary  men  and  industrial 
leaders,  all  prime  ministers  and  presidents,  and  even  above  the 
military  chiefs  so  resplendent  in  the  lively  Gallic  imagination. 

And  the  scientific  laboratories  of  the  University  of  Texas,  even 
with  their  present  equipment,  have  returned  their  cost  to  the  State 
literally  hundreds  of  times  over.  This  is,  in  fact,  an  understate- 
ment. The  young  industries  dealing  in  the  State's  supply  of 
asphalt,  coal,  petroleum,  fuller's  earth,  and  mercury  add  fully 
seven  millions  annually  to  the  wealth  of  the  State.  It  was  on  the 
basis  of  scientific  information  from  our  laboratories,  furnished  on 
request,  that  capital  was  invested  in  them;  without  this  informa- 
tion, investment  would  at  least  have  been  postponed  a  number  of 
years.  The  geological  reconnaissance,  including  the  topographical 
survey  of  the  Trans-Pecos  region,  has  brought  hundreds  of  immi- 
grants into  the  State  and  has  attracted  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  increase  in  land  values.  Through  lack  of 
scientific  information,  many  thousands  of  acres  have  been  ren- 
dered unfit  for  crops  because  of  irrigation  with  alkaline  waters 
that  poison  them.  Many  other  thousands  have  been  added  to  the 
cultivated  area  of  the  State  by  scientific  irrigation  applied  under 
directions  received  from  the  University.  These  are  but  a  few  ex- 
amples.   With  more  time  many  more  could  easily  be  added. 

It  is  further  true,  contrary  to  general  belief,  that  significant 
scientific  discoveries  are  practically  never  accidental.  Investiga- 
tion is  a  business.  Rewards  go  to  those  who  equip  themselves 
properly  in  the  light  of  past  experience,  and  carry  out  their 
work  persistently  over  a  long  series  of  years. 

Investigation  is,  in  fact,  very  much  like  diamond  mining.  It  is 
costly  and  unprofitable  to  carry  on  either  enterprise  at  random.   Only 
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certain  lields  contain  dianiuuds,  and  only  certain  regions  are  proper 
places  for  certain  investigations.  It  is  equally  mistaken  to  under- 
take either  enterprise  except  under  expert  direction  and  Avith  ap- 
propriate tools.  Finally,  an  appreciable  percentage  of  the  resultant 
output  is  of  comparatively  slight  value.  But  neither  enterprise 
is  a  leap  in  the  dark;  when  i)roper  precautions  are  observed,  a 
dependable  percentage  of  the  results  will  be  of  the  highest  value, 
frequently  paying  the  entire  cost  of  the  enterprise  for  years  past, 
and  leaving  a  handsome  profit.  And  occasionally  a  diamond  of 
immense  size  and  of  unsurpassed  purity  is  discovered  in  the  scien- 
tific realm  also,  to  enhearten  present  workers,  and  to  act  as  a  bril- 
liant and  inspiring  heritage  to  unborn  generations. 

Increase  of  knowledge  in  the  sciences  that  deal  with  man  instead 
of  with  nature  are  equally  important.  Political  science,  political 
economy,  histor}-,  and  the  other  sciences  of  human  and  social 
nature  yield  results  whose  value  one  can  not  easily  compute  in 
money  terms ;  it  is,  in  fact,  beyond  price.  It  is  largely  due  to  these 
sciences  that  we  have  relatively  satisfactory  political,  economical, 
and  familiar  conditions. 

And  what  is  true  of  the  value  of  the  natural  and  social  sciences, 
is  at  least  true  with  respect  to  otlior  disciplines  of  a  properly 
equipped  university.  Who  can  deny  or  calculate  the  value  of  a 
piece  of  genuinely  good  literature?  Can  we  well  overestimate  the 
benefit  that  has  been  derived  from  the  light  shed  upon  our  prob- 
lems today  by  our  knowledge  of  past  learning  and  literature;  or 
by  our  understanding  of  the  life  of  the  Hebrews,  the  Greeks,  the 
Romans,  the  Germans,  or  of  our  own  ancestors  who  inhabited  the 
British  Isles? 

And  the  University  is  the  best  place  for  increasing  knowledge 
along  all  lines.  It  has  the  men  whose  training  fits  them  for  the 
work;  it  has  at  least  a  part  of  the  equipment  necessary  for  prose- 
cuting investigation.  And  the  effect  of  scholarly  work  on  the 
teaching  in  the  Universitv  is  most  beneficial.  Those  who  create 
science,  those  who  take  part  in  giving  birth  to  knowledge,  and  thus 
intimately  know  it  in  the  making,  are  among  the  clearest  and 
the  most  thorough  and  inspiring  of  teachers.  Their  enthusiasm  is 
contagious,  and  as  a  class  they  succeed  in  securing  a  quality  of 
work  from  their  students  that  no  other  class  of  teachers  can  hope 
to  secure. 
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But  the  old  things  are  the  best  things,  and  searching  after  novel- 
ties even  of  the  most  ^Dromising  kind  may  easily  overstep  the  nar- 
row bounds  of  prudence.  The  foremost  function  of  a  university  is 
to  train  men  and  women  for  the  state,  dependable,  true,  square, 
clean,  and  straight-tliinking.  Man  is  incomparably  more  important 
than  all,  even  the  most  exalted  of  the  instrumentalities  of  civili- 
zation. 

It  is  not  doubtful  that  the  learned  professions  will  continue  to 
receive  the  attention  that  they  deserve  from  the  University.  It 
will  continue  to  train  lawyers  and  doctors,  engineers  and  teachers. 
Nor  will  it  hesitate  to  oJfer  its  resources  for  the  scientific  equip- 
ment of  pharmacists  and  nurses. 

Especially  will  it  concern  itself  with  the  training  of  teachers 
and  the  improvement  of  secondary  schools.  It  is  a  historic  fact 
that  colleges  were  first  founded  to  provide  teachers,  bachelors  and 
nuisters  of  arts,  and  doctors  of  philosophy.  And  today  education 
still  moves  from  above  downwards.  Iso  system  of  secondary 
schools  anywhere  has  been  satisfactory  or  efficient  that  has  not 
been  aided  and  inspired  by  colleges  and  universities.  The  latter 
contribute  teachers,  and  a  broader  and  deeper  learning  and  love 
of  truth,  that  experience  has  proven  of  the  highest  value  to  the 
schools.  The  University  of  Texas  has  given  tlie  provision  of 
teachers,  and  other  hel])s  to  the  schools,  a  foremost"  place  in  its 
program.  In  tlic  future,  in  this  respect,  it  may  safely  be  said  that 
it  will  do  more,  not  less. 

No  doubt  some  new  departures  in  the  way  of  professional 
instruction  will  a])] tear.  More  Avill  be  done  towards  providing 
training  of  the  higliest  order  for  intending  men  of  affairs;  for 
instance,  for  Ijankers,  merchants  in  a  large  Way,  and  railroad  men. 
A  school  of  commerce  will  be  inaugurated  fitly  preparing  those  who 
are  inclined  to  help  the  State  to  maintain  and  develop  the  com- 
mercial interests  that  play  so  important  a  part  in  placing  it  in 
the  foremost  rank  among  the  commonwealths  of  the  nation. 

And  fostering  attention  will  be  given  to  the  special  needs  of  the 
young  women  in  attendance,  in  order  that  their  fundamental  con- 
tributions to  the  welfare  of  the  familv  and  of  the  State  may  be 
undertaken  wiih  the  best  trained  capacities  that  the  sanest  edu- 
cational thought  of  the  day  can  help  them   to   acquire.     Higher 
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education  for  women  lias  come  to  stay.  The  life  work  of  women 
is  too  intimately  connected  witli  the  highest  spiritual  and  intellec- 
tual interests  of  the  race  to  jjonuit  so  much  as  the  entertainment 
of  any  other  view.  The  only  question  is  the  manner  and  matter 
of  higher  education  that  will  best  serve  the  purpose.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  no  compelling  solution  of  this  diflficult  problem  has 
yet  been  presented.  But  wo  may  well  hope  that  Texas,  which  has 
been  the  pioneer  in  a  number  of  dilTicult  fields,  notably  in  legis- 
lation making  for  the  stability  and  dignity  of  the  famil}',  will  offer 
significant  contribution  to  its  solution. 

Very  significant  also  is  the  friendly,  but  strictly  unofficial  edu- 
cational co-operation  of  the  University  and  several  religious  bodies, 
the  former  offering  secular  training,  the  latter  ministering  directly 
to  religious  and  even  theolo2:ical  needs.  We  look  forward  with 
hope  to  the  time  when  the  promising  initial  steps  so  far  taken 
will  result  in  an  unusually  satisfactory  solution  of  this  problem  as 
difficult  as  it  is  fundamental. 

And  the  methods  and  aims  of  professional  training  will  be  broad- 
ened and  liberalized.  The  University  will  not  merely  train  its 
students  for  effective  rule  of  thumb  practice  of  their  profession. 
It  will,  aI)ove  all,  train  them  for  citizenship,  teaching  them  to 
search  out  and  consider  the  real  and  basal  functions  of  their  call- 
ings in  the  life  of  the  State,  in  order  that  they  may  raise  their 
professions  to  the  full  and  enlightened  performance  of  their  high 
duties.  Especially  important  here  is  the  law,  for  lawv^ers  form 
the  bulk  of  our  immediate  rulers.  Without  losing  their  fine  loyalty 
to  their  clients,  they  must  notably  add  to  their  higher  loyalty  to 
justice,  right,  and  civic  duty. 

And  liberal  training,  in  its  turn,  can  learn  much  from  profes- 
sional training.  Educational  indigestion  at  present  afflicts  the 
United  States  school  system  from  top  to  hottom.  A  rich  diet 
has  been  set  hefore  us,  composed  of  many  sorts  of  dishes,  for  the 
most  part  nutritious.  We  have  not  had  the  self-control  to  abstain 
from  sampling  all,  or  nearly  all.  of  them,  nor  the  time  to  work 
out  countless  dietaries  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  millions  who 
feast  at  the  tables;  until  com])aratively  recently  wo  have  not 
been  fully  aware  of  the  need  of  doing  so.  We  have  feasted  and 
made  merry  and  have  congratulated  ourselves  on  our  bounteous 
lot.     The  injury  done  is  not  permanent,  though  the  social  tissues 
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have  l)eiMi  dninap'd  in  places^,  and  a  dietary  revised,  with  less  of 
sampling  and  more  of  substantial  and  solid  nutriment,  will,  be- 
yojid  question,   be  devised. 

Full  use  will  be  made  of  ibe  valuable  aid  of  liberal  election, 
which  is  a  permanent  part  of  our  eduealional  system.  But  I  sus- 
pect we  shall  bori'ow  from  the  ])i'actice  of  professional  schools, 
and  fi-oin  old  cun'ieula,  and  introduce  appreciably  more  of  ihor- 
oughness  and  a  little  more  of  exlenial  [)ressure  into  college  courses. 
Thoroughness  and  pressure  from  wit  bout  are  valuable  factors  in 
educalidu.  Tbe  latter  has  a  phu-e  in  every  regulated  home,  and  is 
an  unavoidable  part  of  life  after  college.  It  is  needed  in  college 
also.  And  the  mind  can  l)e  given  no  suthcient  keenness  of  edge  or 
tougbne-s  of  fiber,  to  change  the  figure,  without  thoroughness  of 
training.  ^Yhen  students  are  allowed  to  take  a  sip  and  a  snack 
and  a  niljl)le  at  each  of  a  score  of  temjjting  dishes  on  the  table  of 
knowledge,  only  the  surface  of  their  minds  is  gently  agitated.  If 
a  brain  is  to  l)e  stirred  up  and  its  powers  drawn  out  and  trained 
with  even  approximate  adequacy,  one  or  two  subjects  must  plow 
their  way  dee])  and  far  into  substance.  The  value  of  education 
does  not  arise  as  much  from  the  knowledge  it  gives,  which  slips 
from  us,  alas,  too  soon  and  easily,  as  from  the  mental  training  that 
abides  through  life,  the  ability  to  think  our  way  through  our  prob- 
lems intelligently  and  sanely.  It  is  this  faculty  of  the  trained 
mind  to  think  throughly — and  come  out  at  its  destination  on  the 
other  side,  tbat  makes  brain  power,  with  one  exception,  literally 
the  dominant  and  overshadowing  fact  of  human  history. 

The  exception,  it  need  hardly  be  pointed  out,  is  vigorous,  sane, 
and  responsil)le  character.  Many  signs  point  to  an  awakening  with 
regard  to  tbe  imyiortance  of  character  training.  Here  higher  edu- 
cation must  do  its  jjart,  although  it  must  always  be  remembered 
that  colleges  do  not  deal  with  raw  materials;  they  can  only  do 
their  best  with  the  half-finished  products  handed  over  to  them  by 
the  home  and  tbe  secondary  schools;  these  are  the  agencies  primely 
responsible.  But  colleges  must  also  play  their  part.  They  can, 
for  instance,  work  powerfully  through  exam])le.  In  their  official 
and  cor|)orate  actions  they  must  set  up  tbe  highest  standard  of 
cleanness,  honesty,  and  fairness.  Beyond  college  walls  many 
things  have  gone  and  still  go  by  favor.  Here  in  the  University  of 
Texas  such    a    standai'd    is   distinctlv    declined.      All    in   authoritv 
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will  support  the  statement  that  nothing  shall  go  by  favor,  ever}- 
thing  by  merit  and  desert.  On  this  every  student,  officer,  and  ap- 
plicant of  any  sort  whatsoever  can  depend.  Errors  of  judgment 
can  not  bp  altogether  avoided.  But  there  will  be  no  shading  off 
from  this  rule  of  conduct  by  responsible  members  of  the  University. 

Colleges  can  also  depend  largely  upon  the  habits  of  work  and  of 
])lay  that  come  to  be  formed,  partly  through  the  official  action  and 
the  friendly  advice  of  college  officers.  Character  is  a  body  of 
habits  formed,  not  l)y  receiving,  whether  information  or  any  other 
thing,  but  by  reacting,  and  acting.  If  in  work  and  in  play  students 
are  habitually  brave,  self-restrained,  reasonable,  thorough,  and  firm, 
they  wdl  strengthen  these  habitts  in  college  and  carry  them  with 
them  into  after  life.  Are  college  students,  for  example,  more  or 
less  industrious  at  graduation  than  at  matriculation?  This  is 
a  searching  question.  A  recent  writer  complains  that  "college 
standards  of  success  are  actually  below  those  that  prevail  out- 
side. A  youth  may  win  his  degree  on  an  amoimt  of  work  which 
would  in  an  office  cost  him  his  desk."  This  charge  is  not  an  ex- 
aggeration, if  many  a  college  of  5^esterday  is  being  considered. 
But  a  number  of  the  colleges  of  today  have  girded  up  their  loins, 
and  no  such  soft  standard  is  now  tolerated.  The  college  of  the 
future  will  advance  even  further  along  this  line,  away  from  the 
supine  practices  of  yesterday.  And  honesty  and  fairness  will  be 
cultivated  even  more,  if  possible,  than  industry. 

Yet  it  is  in  tlie  spontaneity  of  play  and  social  activities  that  a 
very  large  part  of  character  training  is  found.  In  these  the  young 
men  and  young  women  act  with  great  intensity,  and  their  actions 
are  thoroughly  stamped  into  their  characters. 

"Wellington  remarked  that  Waterloo  was  won  on  the  football  field 
of  Kugby  School.  And  beyond  doubt  many  sports  develop  steadi- 
ness, resource,  vigor,  and  courage.  But  more  than  accident  leads 
us  to  talk  of  fair  play,  even  in  the  most  important  worh  of  life. 
Play  on  a  high  plane  also  draws  out  and  develops  cleanness,  square- 
ness, and  highmindedness.  Eecent  occurrences  in  Texas  have 
shown  this  in  the  case  of  the  students  of  her  two  highest  institu- 
tions of  learning.  And  low  standards  in  play  have  an  especially 
detrimental  effect.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  University  of 
Texas  has  largely  eliminated  meanness  from  sport  so  that  it  is 
distinctly  a  minor  feature.     But  we  propose  to  reduce  it  further, 
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chiefly  by  encouraging  its  opposite,  wliich  is  much  the  most  ef- 
fective procedure. 

Self-government  is  also  a  very  efficient  agent  for  character  build- 
ing. The  scourings  of  the  slums  of  New  York,  with  the.ir  pitiable 
weight  of  impoverished  heredity  and  hideous  example,  govern  them- 
selves more  fairly  and  efficiently  in  the  George  Junior  Eepublic 
than  do  the  mature  citizens  of  many  sovereign  States.  Who  will 
say,  in  the  face  of  this  example,  and  of  experience  like  that  of 
Judge  Lindsay  in  Denver,  tliat  University  students  will  not  profit 
by  a  large  measure  of  self-government?  The  University  of  Texas 
has,  with  good  results,  encouraged  student  self-government;  its 
chief  complaint  has  been  that  students  have  not  assumed  their  full 
measure  of  responsibility.  Disorder  and  irresponsibility,,  happily 
an  all  but  negligible  factor  here,  will  be  dealt  with  appropriately. 
But  every  maturely  considered  proposal  for  the  increase  of  student 
self-government  in  the  University  will,  I  am  sure,  be  cordially 
welcomed  and  aided  by  the  faculty. 

The  cliief  instrumentality  for  increasing  and  diffusing  knowl- 
edge and  training  brain  power  and  character  has  been  reserved  for 
statement  at  the  close.  More  important  than  buildings  or  labora- 
tories; more  important  than  individual  subjects  of  study  or  their 
organization  into  courses  and  curricula;  more  important  than 
any  plans  or  policies;  more  important,  in  short,  than  any  single 
factor  in  education,  are  the  men  and  women  constituting  the  living 
forces  that  direct  and  should  inspire  each  university  and  its  stu- 
dent l)ody.  Tf  university  training  is  to  be  first-class  training,  it 
must  be  received  out  of  the  fullness  of  the  power  of  a  first-class 
factdty — men  and  women  of  the  best  equipment,  of  reasonable 
nature,  of  personal  force,  armed  with  the  sense  of  success.  Second- 
class  trainers  can  not  give  a  first-class  training;  feeble  persons 
can  not  train  to  power ;  incompetent  people  can  not  elevate  to  capa- 
bility. Men  and  women  with  a  sense  that  they  have  not  succeeded, 
and  that  the  community  regards  them  as  comparatively  negligible, 
can  not  be  expected  to  inspire  the  young  people  under  their  charge 
with  doieiMuination,  faith,  and  hope — those  supreme  helps  in  at- 
taining the  highest  material  and  spiritual  prizes  of  life.  Of  all 
investments,  incompetence  is  the  most  expensive  and  extravagant, 
and  iitodiocrity  falls  in  tliis  respect  not  far  behind.  Of  all  proiit- 
ablo  in\cstments,  excellence  is  the  cheapest  in  cost,  and  the  most 
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boimteoiis  in  the  results  it  secures.  Tliere  are  places  even  in  in- 
stitutions of  learning  for  Mliich  average  capacity  and  training 
suffice.  But  Texas  has  too  much  at  stake  for  herself  and  in  trust 
for  the  nation  to  be  satisfied  with  the  mere  average  in  the  leading 
places  of  her  highest  institutions.  As  time  goes  on  the  Univer- 
sity's efficient  faculty  will  grow  stronger.  As  few  of  them  as 
possible  will  we  allow  to  be  lured  away  by  the  inducement  of 
emolument  and  opportunity  offered  them  by  other  institutions, 
whether  public  or  private.  Especially  reluctant  will  the  University 
be  to  see  its  strongest  workers  pass  into  the  service  of  private  in- 
stitutions. These  are,  indeed,  needed  in  the  educational  system  of 
the  country;  they  have  freedom  in  some  respects,  which  permits 
them  to  accomplish  results  that  can  not  fall  within  the  purview 
of  State  universities.  But  their  destinies  are  not  in  the  hands  of 
democracy,  and  their  ideals  are  likely  to  be,  in  many  respects, 
out  of  touch  wdth  the  wholesome  and  firmly-based  purposes  of  the 
people.  And  yet,  democracy  wall,  in  the  end,  give  way  before  the 
dominant  desires  of  the  masterful  few,  if  the  latter  can,  at  will, 
draft  into  the  service  of  their  institutions  those  who  are  best 
trained,  and  who  possess  the  best  abilities  and  the  greatest  per- 
sonal effectiveness. 

Only  a  few  of  the  fields  of  university  activity  indicated  in  these 
remarks  can  at  present  be  occupied.  There  has  as  yet  not  been  a 
sufficient  investment  in  the  business  of  higher  education  to  make 
all  possible.  Bi  t  Texas,  although  a  frugal,  is  not  a  cheap  State, 
and  does  not  desire  cheap  institutions.  AVe  look  forward  with 
confident  hope  to  the  day  when  the  start  that  other  States  have 
obtained  will  be  diminished.  In  the  near  future  the  University  of 
Texas  will  get  well  under  way;  soon  it  will  catch  up;  and  not  long 
thereafter,  in  the  spirit  of  generous  and  healthy  rivalry,  it  will 
undertake  to  pass  the  sister  institutions  in  other  commonwealths 
of  similar  age,  population,  and  wealth,  which  are  now  leading  the 
way.  The  people  of  Texas  desire  this,  and  we  have  no  doubt  of 
their  determination  to  put  this  desire  into  practical  effect.  ^lean- 
time,  with  the  resources  at  th.eir  command,  tlie  Regents,  the 
faculty,  and  the  students  of  the  University  will  do  their  utmost, 
and  will  look  forward,  with  courage  and  faitli.  to  the  day,  not  far 
distant,  we  believe,  when  more  adequate  resources  will  allow  ampler 
results  to  crown  their  united  efforts. 
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THE  TOAST]*[ASTEE"S  INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS 

BY  HARRY  ITAXDEI.L  BEXEDICT,   PH.   D.,   PROFESSOR  OF 
APPLIED   ]\IATHEMATICS 

Fellow  Old  Stuch'iiis  and  Old  Fdloiv  Sludcnts: 

Rejoice,  my  friends,  make  Jiierry  and  ])e  of  good  cheer;  more 
than  lialf  of  our  speakers  for  this  event  are  nnavoidahly  detained 
at  home  by  lack  of  business,  and  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  j^retend 
that  we  are  sorry. 

D.  E.  Simmons,  the  president  of  our  Alumni  Association,  has 
been  at  work  for  several  weeks  on  an  eloquent  address  of  welcome 
wliich  lie  proposed  to  inflict  on  us  this  afternoon.  But  Mrs.  Sim- 
mons has  been  detained  in  Galveston  by  illness,  and  out  of  kind- 
ness to  us  is  keeping  our  president  down  there  with  her.  So  mine 
is  the  pleasant  duty  to  welcome  you  home.  Finding  that  the 
material  which  Simmons  had  accumulated  is  not  worth  using,  I 
have  prepared  for  publication  in  the  Record  a  few  choice  senti- 
ments most  appropriate  to  an  occasion  like  the  present.  But  with 
your  kind  permission  I  shall  not  repeat  them  here,  for  they  con- 
tain merely  the  standard  allusions  to  the  generous  friendships  of 
youth,  college  days,  student  pranks,  scattered  classmates,  love's 
young  dream,  ct  cetera,  and  so  forth.  Anyone  interested  in  this 
class  of  remarks  can  Iniy  a  dictionary  of  familiar  quotations. 

Regard  yourselves  now  as  duly  welcomed.  The  University  •wel- 
comes you.  She  rejoices  in  your  trium|)hs,  sorrows  over  your  mis- 
fortunes, and  is  ashamed  of  your  misdeeds.  Tlie  city  of  Austin 
Avelconies  yon,  ])articularly  the  hotel  keepers  and  grocerymcn  tliere- 
imto  ap[)ertaiuing;  sweet  are  the  smiles  to  be  seen  upon  their  faces. 
Welcome  yourselves,  for  are  vou  not  the  main  squeezes  in  this, 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  our  T'niversity? 

In  conclusion,  let  me  reveal  an  o|)en  secret.  This  celebration  is 
largely  a  fraud,  and  its  basis  is  a  deception.  It  is  pretended  that 
we  arc  here  to  celebrate  the  twenty-fifth  birthday  of  the  University, 
to  dedicate  the  Law  Building,  to  give  our  now  President  an  inaugu- 
ration, to  hear  Williston  and  Lewis,  Garrison  and  Brooks  and 
Milner  and  Bruce  and    Cousins.     But  such,   1   protest,  is  not  the 
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case;  we  are  liere  siiii|>Iy  and  solely  to  meet  ourselves.  This  birth- 
day aud  inauguration  and  dedication  aie  all  very  wrll,  hut  only  as 
an  excuse  to  get  us  together.  We  have  listened  and  shall  continue 
to  listen  as  well  as  we  can  to  the  addresses  of  the  learned  and  elo- 
quent gentlemen  just  mentioned ;  we  give  them  leave  to  print, 
and  later  we  shall  yawn  over  their  renuirks  in  the  privacy  of  our 
homes,  profiting  then  by  their  wisdom.  These  events  and  these 
notable  gentlemen  are  merely  decoys  to  bring  us  back,  wooilen 
ducks  to  lure  out  of  the  distant  skies  the  real  ducks,  namely  US. 
A'erily,  rejoice,  for  when  before  has  there  been  such  a  quacking  in 
these  parts? 


THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  THE  STATE 

BY  THE  HOXORABLE  T.  W.  GKEGORY,  LL.  B.,  OF  AUSTIN 

We,  the  fossil  representatives  of  former  generations  of  students, 
are  gathered  here  today  for  the  purpose  of  admiring  ourselves.  You 
can  hear  from  one  end  of  this  town  to  the  other  talk  about  the 
giants  there  were  in  our  days.  Last  night  I  went  up  to  the  recep- 
tion at  the  Law  Building,  and  there  was  a  little,  weazened,  flea- 
bitten  fellow  standing  by  me  who  graduated  back  in  the  80's,  and 
he  said:  "They  look  so  childish  to  me;  this  present  generation  are 
mere  children;  they  look  so  small;  it  really  astonishes  me  to  see 
how  the  student  body  has  retrograded  physically  and  mentally." 
The  lights  had  gone  out  about  that  time,  and  a  fellow  by  the  name 
of  Parrish,  a  student  at  the  University,  about  six  feet  three,  center- 
rush  on  the  football  team  and  holder  of  the  hammer-throwing  rec- 
ord of  the  South,  came  in  and  stepped  on  this  fellow's  head  (ap- 
plause) and  apologized  as  best  he  could.  Parrish  hadn't  observed 
him  and  accidentally  walked  on  him.  That  is  about  the  way  all 
of  these  giants  are  when  you  get  up  close  to  them.  I  expect  I  could 
prove  by  one  hundred  men  and  half  a  hundred  women  within  the 
sound  of  my  voice,  tliat  tliei'o  have  been  no  great  men.  or  women 
either,  since  the  days  of  Agamemnon.  Of  course  there  would  be 
about  twenty-five  opinions  among  them  as  to  just  which  year  rep- 
resented the  age  of  Agamemnon  ;  l)ut  that  is  really  a  small  matter, 
and  no  really  intelligent  person  would  be  deceived  by  this  discrep- 
ancy in  the  testimony. 

Now  there  is  something  beyond  the  mere  matter  of  eating  mut- 
ton here  today  and  hearing  Dick  Slaughter,  and  Adiian  Pool,  nnd 
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Lobe  Carlton,  and  their  kind  lie  about  what  they  used  to  do  when 
they  were  at  the  University;  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  were  not 
nearly  as  bad  as  they  claim  they  were;  they  overestimate  the  danger 
to  society  which  existed  when  they  inhabited  this  hill.  Dick 
Slaughter — there  he  is  over  there — to  hear  him  talk,  when  he  roared 
the  entire  police  force  of  the  city  of  Austin,  including  Ben  Thomp- 
son, jumped  into  tlie  river.  (Laughter.)  Well,  in  a  way,  of  course, 
he  was  bad,  but  he  was  not  nearly  as  bad  as  he  thinks  he  was ;  and 
so  it  was  with  all  these  other  giants.  They  "swunk,"  as  the  nigger 
says,  when  you  got  close  to  them. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  think,  and  it  is  proper  and  natural 
we  should  think,  that  we  were  terrible  fellows  in  those  days;  that 
we  were  really  much  bigger  than  any  of  the  people  who  followed 
us;  but  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  after  having  filled  ourselves 
with  mutton  and  other  things  jorovided  by  Mr.  Bob  Connerly  of 
the  class  of  1885,  I  think  it  is  a  good  idea  to  consider  seriously 
one  or  two  matters  in  regard  to  this  institution  of  learning,  and 
take  home  with  us  a  few  facts  in  regard  to  its  welfare. 

The  question  comes  up,  have  these  giants  of  old,  who  went  out 
conquering  and  to  conquer,  done  much  for  this  institution  ?  They 
went  out  with  its  stamp  upon  their  foreheads,  and  not  a  man 
among  them,  or  a  woman,  Init  left  here  with  the  express  determi- 
nation to  carry  into  the  daily  walks  of  life  fond  memories  of  the 
University,  and  its  needs  and  its  future.  The  question  arises,  have 
they  lived  up  to  these  resolutions?  Have  they  done  what  they 
should  have  done,  and  if  these  things  have  not  been  done,  whose 
fault  is  it?  I  wisli  for  a  few  minutes  to  call  your  attention  briefly 
to  some  matters  perhaps  well  known  to  all,  but  still  worthy  of  being 
emphasized,  to  some  figures  and  facts  which  all  of  us  should  carry 
away  from  this  meeting  and  coin  into  something  which  will  be  of 
value  to  this  institution  as  time  goes  by,  and  will  help  to  develop  it 
in  the  way  that  we  all  used  to  hope  it  would  Ijc  developed.  ]\Iay 
the  day  never  come  when  this  hope  dies  out  in  the  bosom  of  any 
ex-student. 

We  know  in  a  gouornl  way  that  many  among  the  men  who 
founded  and  first  caniod  on  this  government  were  Tintutored,  and 
many  also  wore  graduates  of  the  groat  institutions  of  the  world. 
They  differed,  moreover,  in  regard  to  the  theories  of  government. 
But  there  was  one  proposition  on  which  all.  wkether  educated  or 
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uneducated,  were  a  unit,  Fioni  1839,  when  the  first  fifty  leagues 
of  hind  were  laid  aside  for  this  institution,  in  constitutional  con- 
ventions and  in  statute  books,  there  has  been  evidenced  the  delib- 
eraU'  conviction  of  the  leaders  in  Texas  that  the  best  guarantee  of 
popular  government  is  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the  land. 
And  finally  there  was  written  into  the  present  Constitution  of  this 
State,  not  merely  a  provision,  but  a  command  to  every  member  of 
the  Legislature,  to  every  Governor,  to  every  otiicial,  and  I  may  say 
to  every  good  citizen  of  this  great  State,  to  erect  and  maintain  ''a 
university  of  the  first  class."  Now  what  was  meant  by  that?  It 
meant  a  university  second  to  none;  where  the  young  men  and 
young  women  of  Texas  could  secure,  without  money  and  without 
price,  the  character  of  education  given  by  the  best  institutions  of 
Europe  and  America.  x4ud  the  question  naturally  arises,  has  this 
mandate  been  obeyed  ? 

In  this  day  when  the  private  institutions  of  this  country  are 
being  so  magnificently  endowed,  when  institutions  like  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  and  Leland  Stanford  are  having  their  every 
want  provided  for,  what  of  the  people's  university,  the  institution 
which  was  put  here  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  pojndar  govern- 
ment, and  educating  and  sending  out  men  and  women  with  the 
proper  ideas  of  popular  government  and  of  the  rights  of  the  citi- 
zen? You  hear  a  lot  of  people  talking  about  our  football  team, 
and  saying  it  doesn't  beat  anybody.  It  is  an  astonishing  fact  that 
students  should  play  football  in  this  institution  at  all.  This  is  per- 
haps the  only  university  which  could  be  classed  as  third-rate  which 
has  no  gymnasium  except  an  unsanitary  old  den  under  the  audi- 
torium, where  the  health  of  several  students  has  been  injured. 
There  is  little  or  nothing  to  induce  athletic  sport  and  the  proper 
development  of  the  physical  man  in  this  institution. 

Four  years  ago  the  Eegents  reported  to  the  Governor  and  Legis- 
lature that  from  the  very  lowest  foundation  (where  they  had  bur- 
rowed to  put  in  "Mather's  laborator}-,  just  going  down  into  the 
ground  like  prairie  dogs)  up  to  the  garret,  they  had  utilized  all 
the  space,  including  the  halls  of  the  literary  societies,  for  offices, 
lecture  rooms,  and  laboratories,  that  they  were  literally  crowded  to 
the  limit.  Yet  at  that  time  there  were  only  1393  students  here. 
Today  there  are  2.j01,  almost  twice  as  many,  and  yet,  save  for  the 
Law  Building,  space  has  not  been  increased  during  that  time.    You 
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can  gatlier  from  this  some  vague  idea  of  the  congested  conditions 
in  the  main  department  of  the  institution. 

There  are  300  law  students  here;  many  of  you  were  present  last 
night  at  their  reception;  many  of  you  went  up  to  the  place  where 
they  were  serving  refreshments,  and  somebody  had  to  tell  you  it 
was  a  library.  If  you  had  had  a  spy  glass  and  had  looked  around 
carefully  yon  would  have  discovered  a  few  hundred  volumes,  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  the  generosity  of  such  men  as  Judge  Gould 
and  Governor  Roberts,  and  a  few  additional  volumes  purchased 
from  time  to  time  by  the  State;  a  collection  totally  inadequate  for 
the  purpose  of  a  law  library.  These  boys  today  are  going  to 
libraries  of  lawyers  of  this  town  for  the  purpose  of  getting  access 
to  the  Texas  Eeports,  and  to  tlie  reports  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  Such  a  condition  should  not  exist  in  any  in- 
stitution that  claims  to  be  in  any  respect  first-class. 

For  the  last  two  years  (this  is  a  most  astonishing  fact,  but  I 
wish  it. to  be  observed)  the  School  of  Chemistry  has  stopped  regis- 
tration on  the  second  day  of  the  session,  because  of  the  utter  in- 
sufficiency of  class-room  and  laboratory  accommodations.  No  stu- 
dent who  arrives  here  after  the  second  day  of  the  session  is 
permitted  to  matriculate  in  that  department.  Think  for  a  moment 
of  this  truly  pitiful  condition  for  a  great  department  in  an  insti- 
tution of  learning. 

There  arc  1000  students  in  the  College  of  Arts  today,  say  1500 
in  all  departments,  and  how  much  reading  space  do  yo.u  suppose 
there  is  in  tlie  library,  the  general  library  of  tliis  institution? 
There  is  room  for  115  students.  And  bear  in  mind,  too,  some  of 
you  old  fossils — I  do  not  count  mvself  among  you,  of  course — some 
of  you  who  were  here  twenty-five  years  ago,  or  something  like  that, 
tliat  the  woi-k  of  the  modern  imiversity  is  work  of  research;  it  is 
work  in  the  library  and  laboratory;  nearly  all  proper  college  work 
is  done  in  this  way. 

I  call  your  attention  to  a  proposition  even  more  serious.  There 
are  50,000  volumes  in  the  general  library  of  tlie  University  of  the 
estimated  value  of  $200,000;  there  are  volumes  there  upon  wliich 
no  value  can  be  placed  in  dollars  and  cents  because  they  can  not 
be  duplicated;  archives  going  back  two  liundrod  years,  many  of 
them  in  Spanish  and  some  in  Englisli,  the  basis  of  a  complete  his- 
lorv.  not  vet  written,   of  this  great  southwestern    eountrv.     The 
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ollioial  archives  of  Bexar  are  there,  exteuding  through  several 
cetituries,  and  saving  from  ohlivion  that  reniari<ablc  i)crio(l  when 
Konian  Catholic  monks  and  Spanish  knights  hiiilt  the  great  cliain 
of  mi>sions  and  opcneil  up  the  country  of  the  Comanche  to  civili- 
zation There,  too,  are  ollitial  documents,  not  yet  thoroughly  exam- 
ined and  assorted,  and  having  an  inestimable  value.  The  volumin- 
ous .ind  invaluable  private  papers  of  Stephen  F.  Austin  and  of 
0.  M.  Hoberts  are  there.  And  yet  all  of  that  library,  all  of  these  docu- 
ments are  in  a  building  in  no  sense  fire-proof.  This  ^Nfain  Build- 
ing is  not  only  not  fire-proof,  but  there  is  far  from  sufficient  fire 
protection,  and  in  the  event  of  a  fire,  substantially  all  of  the  Ijooks 
and  documents  would  be  utterly  destroyed.  Now  is  it  possible 
that  any  institution  can  be  called  a  university  of  the  first  class 
where  such  conditions  as  these  exist  in  its  great  laboratory,  the 
library  of  the  institution  ? 

I  further  call  your  attention  to  a  fact  that  may  astonish  some, 
but  that  is  literally  true:  two  years  ago  when  we  had  a  cold  spell 
of  weather  all  the  work  of  the  University  was  stopped  and  the  doors 
closed,  and  the  institution  waited  until  milder  weather  would  per- 
mit a  continuation  of  the  work. 

The  heating  plant  was  put  in  to  heat  one  or  two  buildings,  but 
from  time  to  time  new  buildings  have  been  added,  so  that  today,  in 
case  of  severe  weather,  which  is  liable  to  occur  at  any  time,  even 
as  far  south  as  we  are,  the  institution  would  have  to  be  closed 
again.  This  condition  should  mortify  any  person  who  respects  the 
Constitution  of  his  country  and  has  any  consideration  for  the  pro- 
visions which  its  authors  made  for  establishing  and  carrying  on  an 
institution  which  they  guaranteed  was  to  be  a  university  of  the 
first  class.  I  am  informed  that  not  one-half  of  these  buildings 
could  be  heated  by  that  plant  under  an  exceptionally  cold  spell  of 
weather;  and  oven  wlicn  it  is  at  all  cold,  it  is  impossible  to  heat 
all  of  them.  Can  this  condition  be  possible  in  a  university  of  the 
first  class?  I  ask  you  the  question,  and  I  want  you  to  propound 
that  question  to  your  representatives  who  come  here  liolding  up 
their  hands  and  swearing  to  support  the  mandates  an  '  'uiiarantees 
of  the  Constitution. 

Now  T  will  ask  vou  to  consider  for  a  few  moments  some  figures 
which  will  give  you  some  faint  idea  of  how  far  we  have  fallen 
short  in  comi)arison  with  other  States.    In  the  first  place,  I  briefiy 
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call  your  attention  lo  a  few  figures  which  show  the  entire  sums 

expended  annually  in  certain  States  for  higher  education  by  pri- 
vate as  well  as  public  institutions,  taking  Texas  as  the  standard 
for  comparison: 

Sum  spent  on 

State                                              Population         Percent,    higher  education  Percent. 

Texas 3,300,000         100         $    655,000  100 

California    1,500,000           47           1,845,000  381 

Missouri    3,300,000         103           1,339,000  189 

Minnefota 1,900,000           59           1,335,000  187 

A^irginia    ],900,000           59              719,000  110 

North  Carolina ].!)3:).000           60              51(3,000  79 

Nebraska    1,100,000           34              700,000  107 

Kansas    1,500,000           47              843,000  139 

Wisconsin 3,300,000           73           1,319,000  186 

State                          Assessed  valuation         Per  cent.            True  valuation  Per  cent . 

Texas   $3,400,000,000         100         $3,000,000,000  100 

California 1,500,000,000           71            4,115,000,000  137 

Missouri    1,378,000,000           66           3,759,000,000  135 

Minnesota 871,000,000           41           3,343,000,000  111 

Virginia    430,000,000           30           1,388,000,000  43 

North  Carolina.       434,000,000           38              843,000,000  38 

Nebraska    304,000,000           14           3,009,000,000  67 

Kansas    378,000,000           18           3,353,000,000  75 

Wisconsin    1,400,000,000           &Q           3,838,000,000  95 

Value  of 

State                                                                                     buildiuKs  and  grounds  Percent. 

Texas   $  3,196,000  100 

California 10,460,000  333 

Missouri    6,917,000  316 

Minnesota 3,678.000  1 15 

Virginia    4,336.000  133 

Nortli   Carolina 3,046.000  87 

Nebraska   3.505.000  78 

Kansas    3,338.000  101 

Wisconsin    4.733,000  148 


Consider  these  tables  carefully:  3'ou  will  be  surprised  and  in- 
tereisted.     I  will  point  out  a  few  things;  you  can  find  many  more. 
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Tlie  States  are  nearly  all  in  the  same  class  in  age,  wealth,  and  popu- 
lalioii,  although  Texas  has  somewhat  the  advantage  in  these  re- 
spects. Texas,  for  instance,  is  first,  save  one,  in  population,  and 
is  surpassed  slightly  hy  only  tlnee  in  wealth.  California  his  only  47 
people  to  every  100  in  Texas,  and  has  $137  to  every  $100  in  Texas, 
hut  she  spends  $281  on  higher  education  to  every  $100  spent  hy 
Texas;  less  than  one-half  the  population  of  Texas,  only  one-third 
more  wealth,  and  more  than  two  and  three-quarters  as  much  spent 
on  higher  education  !  Next  consider  Wisconsin :  72  men  and  women 
to  every  100  in  Texas;  $95  to  every  $100  in  Texas;  $186  spent  on 
higher  education  to  every  $100  spent  in  Texas;  ahout  two-thirds 
of  our  population,  only  5  per  cent  less  wealth,  and  nearly  90  per 
cent  more  spent  on  higher  education.  The  only  one  of  these  States 
that  spends  less  on  higher  education  than  Texas  is  North  Carolina, 
and  North  Carolina  has  60  per  cent  of  our  population  and  28  per 
cent  of  our  wealth,  and  she  spends  more  than  three-fourths  of  what 
we  do  on  higher  education.  Even  Kansas,  "Bleeding  Kansas,"  with 
47  per  cent  of  our  population  and  three-quarters  of  our  wealth, 
spends  29  per  cent  more  than  w^e  do  on  higher  education.  I  could 
stand  the  rest,  but  Kansas  is  too  much.  Comments  with  regard 
to  the  money  involved  in  buildings  and  grounds,  I  leave  to  you. 

The  folloAving  table  shows  the  income  and  attendance  of  a  num- 
ber of  State  universities: 

1905-1906 

State  Income  Students,  Students, 

Regular  Session     All  Dep'tm'ts 

California    $852,000  2,036  2,707 

Iowa 638,000  1,556  1,815 

Nebraska   443,200  2,669  2.914 

Missouri    572,000  1,743  2,1 39 

Virginia    185,300  728  728 

North  Carolina 10,^.000  710  710 

Arkansas    220,000  1,206  1 ,806 

Texas    (Main   University) 252.000  1,674  2.275 

Texas'  income  equals  Texas  students  equal  Of  those  of — 

30  per  cent  80  per  cent  Californi.i 

46  per  cent  108  per  cent  Tnwa 

57  per  cent  62  per  cent  Nebrask.i 

44  per  cent  96  per  cent  "AFissouri 
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Virginia's  income  is  73  per  cent  of  that  of  Texas;  lier  students 
are  43  per  cent. 

l^orth  Carolina's  is  42  per  cent  of  that  of  Texas;  her  students 
<ire  42  per  cent. 

Arkansas's  income  is  87  per  cent  of  tluit  of  Texas;  her  students 
are  72  per  cent. 

There  is  another  line  of  figures  which  I  want  to  call  j'our  atten- 
tion to  for  a  moment,  and  I  want  to  impress  it  upon  every  man 
here  who  is  willing  to  see  his  representative  and  talk  to  him  before 
the  next  Legislature.  You  hear  this  proposition  constantly  an- 
nounced by  the  ignorant  and  misinformed,  that  every  teacher  has 
only  four  or  five  students  to  teach,  and  that  the  number  of  instruc- 
tors is  vastly  in  excess  of  what  it  should  be  when  compared  with 
the  number  of  students.  I  wisli  you  would  please  bear  the  follow- 
ing figures  in  mind: 

NUMBER  OF   INSTRUCTORS   IN  RELATION   TO    THE  NUMBER  OF 

STUDENTS 

State                                     College  of  Arts  All  departments 

California  16.0  per  cent  11.5  per  cent 

Iowa                              9.7  per  cent  8.0  per  cent 

Kansas  13.0  per  cent  8.0  per  cent 

Missouri  11.9  per  cent  7.0  per  cent 

Nebraska  14.4  per  cent  7.0  per  cent 

North  Cai-olina  10.5  per  cent  10.0  per  cent 

A^irginia  11.0  per  cent  9.0  per  cent 

Wisconsin                      —    per  cent  7.0  per  cent 

Texas                             7.0  per  cent  4.5  per  cent 

I  leave  these  figures  to  you  for  full  comment;  note  only  that  the 
University  of  Texas  has  fewer  instructors  per  student  in  the  College 
of  Arts  than  any  of  the  other  institutions  listed,  and  that  she  has 
practically  only  one-half  as  many  instructors  per  student  when  all 

departments  are  taken  into  account. 

Now  is  it  possible  for  any  one  to  say  that  with  this  great  State 
of  ours,  strctcliing  one-third  across  the  United  States  from  east 
to  west  and  half  across  it  from  north  to  south,  with  all  of  its  mag- 
nificent present  and  more  magnificent  future,  is  it  possible  for  any 
one  to  say  that  the  constitutional  guarantee  and  promise  has  been 
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in  any  sense  carried  out  Avhen  we  have  about  one-half  (speaking  in 
a  general  way)  the  number  of  instructort:,  as  compared  to  the 
number  of  students,  that  Iowa,  Kansas,  iS'orlh  Carolina,  California, 
A'ebraska,  Missouri,  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin  have? 

I  present  these  figures,  not  that  I  tiiink  any  one  is  able  to  retain 
all  of  them,  but  with  the  belief  that  we  can  carry  in  our  minds 
a  general  idea  of  wliat  these  figures  mean  and  a  general  appre- 
ciation of  how  far  short  the  State  of  Texas  has  come  in  fulfilling 
the  guarantees  and  promises  of  the  men  who  laid  out  the  funda- 
mental law  of  this  land. 

These  figures  show  another  thing :  they  show  that  the  young  men 
and  young  women  in  Texas,  in  answer  to  this  invitation  and  guar- 
antee of  the  Constitution,  are  flocking  to  this  institution;  they 
show  by  comparison  that  the  number  of  students  who  crowd  here 
is,  in  a  wav,  commensurate  with  the  size  and  importance  of  this 
State.  But  llie  difficulty  is  that  when  they  come  here  they  do  not 
find  that  whicli  the  Constitution  has  guaranteed  they  should  have; 
they  do  not  find  wliat  the  founders  of  this  government  have  prom- 
ised they  should  receive. 

Xow  what  has  the  State  done  for  this  institution?  I  want  you, 
in  a  general  way.  to  take  these  figures  away  with  you  for  future 
consumption.  Tlie  idea  prevails  among  many  people,  owing  to  the 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  students  and  the  splendid  work 
done  here,  that  this  institution  has  been  magnificently  provided 
for  and  that  in  a  munificent  way  the  policies  of  the  Constitution 
have  been  carried  out.  Now,  that  is  not  true ;  we  have  prospered ; 
we  have  not  prospered  because  these  promises  have  been  made 
good,  but  we  have  prospered,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  thei/ 
have  not  been  made  goad.  To  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  that,  I 
knew  of  a  man  once  who  drank  whisky,  chewed  tobacco,  smoked, 
swore,  beat  his  wife,  was  a  bright  and  shining  example  of  every- 
thing that  he  should  not  have  been,  and  he  lived  to  be  102  years 
old.  Tf  he  had  been  a  strictly  moral  man.  if  lie  had  not  been  a 
whisky  drinker,  a  user  of  tobacco,  and  a  wife-beater,  the  angel 
Galu'iel  woidd  have  had  to  shoot  him  at  the  judgment  day.  (Ap- 
plause.) We  have  accomplislied  all  that  we  liave.  notwithstanding 
the  fad  that  wo  have  been  starvelings  at  (lir  hands  of  the  State. 
In  1S30,  fifty  leagues  of  land  wore  laid  aside  by  the  founders  of 
the  Republic  of  Texas  for  the  ])urpose  of  endowing  the  State  Uni- 
versity, and  the  general  impression  is  that  we  have  that  land  today. 
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Those  fifty  leagues  in  lonnd  figures  amounted  to  191,400  acres  of 
land.  It  was  a  part  of  the  best  lands  of  Texas;  it  was  set  aside  in 
early  days  when  there  were  good  lands  for  the  asking — it  is  a  low 
estimate  to  say  it  is  worth  $30  an  acre  today;  much  of  it  is  worth 
$100  an  acre.  If  we  had  tliat  fifty  leagues  it  would  give  us  a  per- 
manent endowment  of  $5,700,000,  and  many  people  have  the  idea 
that  we  have  that  land  or  the  proceeds  of  it.  What  became  of  it? 
When  the  war  came  on,  most  of  it  was  sold  and  Confederate  money 
taken  for  it,  or  Confederate  bonds,  or  it  was  turned  into  securities 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Confederate  government.  A  comparatively 
small  part  of  it,  together  with  some  other  funds,  constitutes  al)out 
one-half  million  dollars  invested  in  bonds  and  land  notes,  the  in- 
terest on  which,  some  $30,000  annually,  is  a  part  of  our  available 
fund.  In  1887  a  claim  was  made  on  the  Legislature  for  $138,000, 
representing  the  exact  amount  of  money,  with  interest,  which  had 
been  used  by  the  State  for  other  purposes  and  diverted  from  the 
University,  and  we  got  a  loan  of  $125,000  in  settlement  of  an  abso- 
lute obligation  of  very  nearly  half  a  million  dollars;  that  was  not 
exactly  a  compliance  either  with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
or  witli  what  we  should  term,  Ijetween  ordinai-y  individuals,  com- 
mon honesty  and  justice. 

There  are  two  million  acres  of  land  l)elonging  to  this  institution. 
(And  I  digress  for  an  instant  to  say,  what  I  never  lose  an  o])por- 
tunity  of  saying,  in  order  that  honor  may  be  given  where  honor  is 
due,  that  this  institution  owes  to  the  cfi'orts  of  one  man  the  fact 
that  we  received  from  the  Eighteenth  Legislature  one  million  acres 
of  this  land.  I  refer  to  the  man  to  whom  I  always  love  to  refer, 
whose  blade  has  time  and  again  passed  between  this  institution  and 
its  enemies  and  guarded  it  from  liai'm.  tlie  Honorable  A.  W. 
Terrell,  of  this  city.)  (Applause.)  I>ut  these  two  million 
acres  re]iresented  the  tail  of  tlie  coon.  'I'lie  coon  bad  been 
eaten  up  by  raili'oail  subsidies  and  various  other  agencies, 
and  these  two  million  acres  of  land  were  thrown  to  us,  as 
the  tail  of  the  coon,  out  upon  the  far  distant  border,  where  they 
were  supposed  to  have  and  did  then  have  little  value.  We  have,  in 
addition  to  this  land,  the  bonds  ami  land  notes  above  referred  to; 
and  this  constitutes  the  permanent  fund  of  the  rniversity  of  Texas. 
We  must  seek  from  the  general  revenues  of  the  State  the  money 
with  wliich  to  su])plement  the  income  from  the  permanent  fund 
so  as  to  run  the  institution  and  nuike  permanent  improvements. 
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Ijet  us  «,'lanee  for  a  moment  at  llie  history  of  tlicse  appropria- 
tions.  What  have  the  Lejjislatures  of  Texas  (lone?  Have  they  been 
as  liberal  as  they  think  they  have?  Have  they  been  as  lilieral  as 
they  should  have  been?  Eight  years  afjo,  when  the  I'niversity  had 
about  one-third  the  number  of  pupils  tluit  it  has  now,  the  Legis- 
lature gave  it  from  the  general  revenue  $125,000;  today,  with  three 
times  as  many  students,  it  gives  $105,000.  Five  years  ago,  when  it 
had  less  than  half  the  present  number  of  students,  the  Legislature 
gave  it  $12(5,000  Iroin  the  general  revenue. 

1  want  you  to  remember  this  proposition  and  these  general  fig- 
ures. For  twenty-five  years  this  institution  has  stood  as  a  mendi- 
cant before  the  Legislatures  of  this  State;  and  why  a  mendicant? 
H  should  have  stood  there  proudly,  asking  that  these  Legislatures 
do  what  the  Constitution  required  and  bound  them  to  do.  During 
that  twenty-five  years  the  entire  donations  to  the  L'niversity  of 
Texas  from  the  general  revenue  have  amoimted  to  how  much  ?  To 
$1,196,400.  The  State  of  Hlinois  in  1907,  at  one  session  of  the 
Legislature,  appropriate<l  for  its  State  university  $1,214,000,  prac- 
tically what  we  have  done  in  twenty-five  years.  In  1905,  Califor- 
nia, with  one-half  of  our  population,  at  one  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature gave  to  its  State  institution,  in  order  to  put  it  on  a  par  with 
Leland  Stanford,  $1,139,000,  or  substantially  what  we  have  given 
for  twenty-five  years.  Wisconsin  in  1905,  at  one  session  of  the 
Legislature,  gave  $1,540,000,  which  is  more  than  we  have  given 
during  the  entire  period  of  twenty-five  years.  From  this  compari- 
son of  figures  you  can  form  a  fairly  safe  estimate  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  guarantee  of  the  Constitution  has  in  fact  been  made  good. 

The  L^niversity  of  Texas  is  the  only  institution  which  is  pro- 
hibited by  the  Constitution  from  using  the  general  revenue  in  the 
construction  of  jjormanent  improvements,  and  doubtless  that  pro- 
vision was  in.serted  by  the  makers  for  the  very  purpose  of  expressing 
it  as  their  intention  (construing  it  along  with  the  ]>rovision  that 
there  should  l)e  erected  and  maintained  a  university  of  the  first 
class)  that  the  availalile  fund  should  l)e  used  for  pernuinent 
improvements  as  long.as  any  were  needed. 

The  income  of  the  institution  is  $258,000  a  year,  of  which 
$105,000  comes  from  the  general  revenue;  the  land  leases  of  the 
T'niversity  of  Texas  today  produce  $102,000  a  year,  and  the  entire 
available  fund  is  about  $140,000. 
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When  the  Eegents,  in  1895,  took  over  from  the  State,  under 
legislative  enactment,  the  handling  of  the  leasing  of  the  public 
lands  of  the  institution,  they  were  producing  $9027  a  year;  since 
that  time  the  aggregate  rents  have  increased  from  $9037  to  $103,000 
a  year.  This,  then,  is  a  fund  practically  created  by  good  business 
work  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Regents  and  its  land  committee. 

Here  is  a  great  fund,  today  constituting  almost  one-half  the  in- 
come of  this  institution,  created  and  built  up  by  the  business  meth- 
ods of  the  Board  of  Regents,  and  I  insist,  and  shall  always  insist, 
that  at  least  this  much  of  the  available  fund  should  be  utilized  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  in  the  erection  of 
permanent  improvements. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  particular  needs  of  the  University 
today ;  it  is  in  need  of  $70,000  to  build  a  heating  plant  which  will 
enable  it  to  run  through  the  winter;  it  needs  $350,000  for  the  pur- 
pose of  erecting  a  fire-proof  library  building,  which  is  not  only 
urgently  needed,  but  will  also  in  a  great  degree  relieve  the  general 
congested  condition  by  throwing  open  the  present  library  for  class 
rooms  and  offices. 

T'lie  Board  of  Regents  is  asking  the  next  Legislature  to  appro- 
priate from  the  general  revenue  $370,000  a  year  for  two  years  to 
pay  the  full  rTinning  expenses  and  thus  permit  the  Regents  to  use 
the  entire  available  fund  of  $140,000  a  3'ear  in  the  erection  of 
these  two  improvements,  without  which  it  is  practically  impossible, 
with  any  degree  of  certainty  and  success,  to  carry  on  the  work. 
This  should,  in  my  judgment,  be  a  permanent  policy  of  this  insti- 
tution, to  set  aside  the  entire  available  fund  for  the  construction  of 
permanent  improvements  until  all  necessary  buildings  have  been 
completed. 

It  is  for  the  ex-students  of  the  University  to  wage  the  crusade; 
it  is  for  them  to  carry  into  their  homes  and  carry  to  the  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  Legislature  an  idea  of  these  needs,  an  idea  of 
what  is  required.  A  word  to  a  man  from  his  constituent  is  worth 
more  than  from  the  University  of  Texas  and  its  entire  Board  of 
Regents. 

The  alnmni  of  other  State  universities  have  recognized  this  fact, 
and  have  built  up  their  institutions  by  going  out  and  educating  the 
people  and  reaching  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  the  halls 
of  the  Legislature;  this  is  a  lesson  which  we  can  afford  to  learn 
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from  tlicm.  There  have  been  many  people  in  many  States  who 
have  stolen  tiieir  ideas  from  Texas.  Wisconsin  and  the  na- 
tional fiovernmont  of  the  Ignited  States  stole  larfjely  from 
A.  W.  Terrell  their  ideas  ahout  regulating  railroads;  the 
married  woman's  law  of  this  State  has  been  borrowed  far 
and  wide;  the  homestead  hiw  sprang  into  life  within  the 
limits  of  Texas,  and  is  recognized  today  as  one  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  upon  which  the  judicial  systems  of  the  States  of 
this  Union  have  been  built.  These  and  other  ideas  have  been  bor- 
rowed or  stolen  or  taken  from  Texas,  any  way  you  want  to  put  it  • 
and  don't  let  us  be  too  proud  to  borrow  from  these  States  what  has., 
above  all  other  things,  made  us  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water 
for  many  of  the  enterprises  of  the  North  and  East.  The  one  great 
thing  in  which  they  have  surpassed  us  is  in  appreciating  the  value  of 
this  educational  proposition ;  they  know  what  the  founders  of  this 
republic  knew  when  they  fought  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  but  they 
have  put  that  knowledge  to  better  use  than  we  have.  They  know 
that  a  State,  like  a  family  tliat  will  not  educate  itself,  is  sooner  or 
later  fatally  degraded  to  a  place  below  its  educated  neighbors. 

Now  let  us  borrow  from  them  the  entliusiasm  of  their  alumni ; 
let  us  borrow  from  them  the  enterprise  which  they  have  shown 
along  the  line  of  procuring  larger  appropriations  and  carrying  out 
larger  designs ;  and  in  that  connection  permit  me  to  quote  a  few 
lines  from  Kipling,  indicating  that  we  should  not  be  too  proud  to 
borrow,  or  beg,  or  steal  some  things  ourselves : 

"When  'Omer  smote  'is  bloomin'  lyre, 
He'd  'eard  men  sing  by  land  an'  sea ; 

An'  what  he  thought  'e  might  require, 
'E  went  an'  took — the  same  as  me ! 

The  market-girls  an'  fishermen, 

The  shepherds  an'  the  sailors,  too. 
They  'eard  old  songs  turn  up  again. 

But  kep'  it  quiet — same  as  you ! 

They  knew  'e  stole;  'e  knew  they  knowed. 

They  didn't  tell,  nor  make  a  fuss, 
But  winked  at  'Omer  down  the  road. 

An'  'o  winked  back — the  same  as  us!" 
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Let  us  cheerfully  follow  good  old  Homer's  example.  Ideas,  edu- 
cational and  others,  are  fortunately  as  free  as  the  air  we  breathe. 

1  want  in  conclusion  to  thank  you  for  the  very  kind  attention 
which  you  have  given  to  what  has  necessarily  been  largely  composed 
of  statistics  and  the  effort  to  demonstrate  that  the  State  of  Texas 
has  assumed  a  responsibility  which,  up  to  this  time,  it  has  not 
fully  mafle  good. 

I  will  ask  that  we,  before  leaving  this  meeting,  before  leaving 
the  ])leasant  associations  which  ai-e  revived  here,  swear  an  oath 
more  solemn  than  that  of  Hannibal,  not  to  destroy  Rome,  l)ut  to 
save  Carthage,  to  take  home  with  us  a  determination  to  remember 
the  needs  of  this  institution,  to  remember  the  promises  made  by  us 
when  we  went  out  from  these  walls  with  its  seal  upon  our  brows, 
and  to  see  that  the  guarantee  and  the  promise  of  the  Constitution 
of  Texas  is  not  a  matter  of  sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbals, 
l)ut  that  this  institution  shall  be  in  fact  and  in  deed  "a  university 
of  the  first  class."    (Applause.) 


OUE  FOUNDEES  AXD  BEXEFACTORS 

BY   -WTLLTAM  II.   ATWELL.   LL.B..  OF  DALLAS 

The  University  of  Texas  and  the  University  at  Leyden  were  the 
result  of  gratitude.  The  University  at  Leyden  was  founded  as  a 
memoi-ial  to  the  brave  men  who  flooded  the  country  with  the 
waters  of  the  Xorth  Sea  to  rejiel  the  Spanish  invasion.  The 
University  of  Texas  was  born  in  1830,  when  our  forefathers  were 
guidino-  the  Republic  of  Texa%  the  trail  of  tlie  ^fexican  invader 
being  still  well  nuirked. 

Tt  seems  strange,  indeed,  that  a  peopl(>  in  the  tlii-oes  of  devasta- 
tion and  pestilence  and  material  travail  should  turn  tlieii'  thoughts 
to  institutions  for  the  cultivation  of  the  mind.  The  original 
Texas,  with  his  l\epui)lic  hardly  safely  lauiu-hed.  the  confines  of 
which  had  not  entirely  been  determined,  and  the  perpetiiilv  of 
wliich  was  not  at  all  assured,  di'eams  of  a  great  institution  that 
shall  i'i\al  the  seats  of  leai'iiiiig  of  the  East  and  older  Eurojie. 
AMinl  was  a  di-eain  in  Is;?!).  and  what  was  a  far-away  fntui'e.  has 
long  since  become  a  reality  and  a  plethoric  present. 

There  woidd  be  no  bai'vest  were  there  no  ])lanter  and  cultivator. 
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The  foundors  and  henefaetors  of  an  institution  are  the  i)hinters 
an<l  eultivators  of  the  fields  of  the  farm.  It  is  of  these  founders 
and  l)enefaetors  that  1  am  to  speak  for  a  few  moments  . 

In  is;?!).  President  l.aniar,  in  his  address  to  the  Third  C'cjnjrress 
of  Texas,  urjied  an  ajjpropriation  for  botli  elementary  and  higher 
edncation.  The  Congress  authorized  the  survey  of  fifty  leagues  of 
land  as  the  initial  step  for  the  building  of  a  great  University. 
President  Lamar,  ilicn,  and  his  co-laborers,  planted  the  seed. 

In  1858  there  was  legislation  by  the  State  of  Texas,  in  line 
with  the  original  move,  and  the  Seventeenth  Legislature,  spurred 
to  action  by  Governor  Roberts,  passed  the  necessary  acts  that  made 
it  possible  to  lay  the  cornerstone  of  the  L'niversity  of  Texas  on 
Xovember  17,  1882.  The  three  names  that  will  always  l)e  insep- 
erablv  linked  with  the  history  of  the  University  are  President 
Lamar.  Governor  Roberts,  and  Judge  A.  W.  Terrell.  Lamar  was 
a  man  of  considerable  mental  ability,  having  had  some  school  ad- 
\antages.  Governor  Robei'ts  was  as  rugged  as  the  rocks  of  Llano, 
among  which  he  s[)ent  his  last  days.  The  accuracy  of  his  speech 
and  the  wonderfulness  of  his  wisdom  were  not  the  result  of  early 
training  or  schooling.  His  message  to  the  Seventeenth  Legislature 
lang  like  an  independence  l)ell,  and  it  stirred  the  souls  of  the 
men  who  saw  in  the  future  a  great  State — a  mighty  people,  who 
were  receiving  their  learning  in  other  states  and  among  other 
])Oople,  and  from  this  vision  there  came  a  knightlv,  scholarly 
champion  who  answered  all  the  messages  of  opposition  that  Hous- 
ton and  Ireland  liad  ever  written,  and  by  force  of  his  ability  to 
champion  a  riijhteous  cause,  succeeded  in  concretinu'  the  necessarv 
legislation  suggested  by  Roberts. 

'J'hrough  the  administrations  of  Governors  Pease,  Davis.  Coke, 
and  Hultbard,  the  fortunes  of  the  University  were  vacillatiuir,  and 
even  durins:  the  regime  of  Governors  Hogg  and  Culberson  and 
I^:)ss.  the  fate  of  the  Imiversity  was  not  al)Solutelv  assured,  because 
of  the  opposition  existing  in  legislative  halls. 

As  time  went  on,  however,  the  institution  outgrew  political  ani- 
mosity, and  as  its  alumni  1)egan  to  shape  the  policies  of  the  State 
government  and  to  take  their  places  in  the  commercial,  legal,  and 
university  fields  of  other  states,  the  power  of  the  University  for 
good  was  recognized  by  all  the  people,  either  poor  or  lich. 

Dr.  T.  D.  Wootcii.  Colonel  .Ashbel  Smith,  and  Georfre  \V.  Uraek- 
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enridge  contributed  invaluable  service,  and  battled  like  helmeted 
warriors  for  the  institution  during  its  days  of  trouble  and  youthful 

growth. 

Lamar  selected  the  land,  cleared  the  underbrush,  and  made 
farming  jDossible;  Eoberts  planted  the  crop;  and  Terrell  and 
Wooten  and  Smith  and  Brackenridge  plowed  and  hoed  and  weeded, 
fought  the  grasshoppers  and  boll  weevil,  and  sodded  against  the 
drought  and  overflow,  and  twenty-five  hundred  Texas  boys  and 
girls  today  are  the  harvesters.  The  grain  ranks  with  any  offered  in 
the  market. 


THE  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT 

BY  JAMES  J.  TERRILL,  M.  D.,  PROFESSOR  OF  PATHOLOGY 

Xothiug  is  too  good   for  Texas,  and   no  task  is  too  great  for 
Texans    to    accomplish.      Throughout   all    of    their    past   history, 
Texans  have  never  been  quitters.    They  have  always  been  eager  to 
seek  the  best,  have  never  been  satisfied  with  anything  short  of  it. 
This  has  l)eeu  true  and  will  l)e  true  of  the  Medical  Department. 
]\Iany  years  ago  it  began  to  dawn  upon  the  minds  of  foremost  men 
of  our  great  commonwealth  that  a  people  might  be  politically  free, 
and  yet  not  happy.     A  free  people  is  happy  only  when  healthy; 
an  enslaved  people  is  happy  only  when  dead.    This  idea  continued 
to  germinate  until  it  was  seen  that  Texas  must  raise  up  of  her 
own   sons   and   daughters  a  group   thoroughly  trained  and   fitted 
to  lead  in  the  pursuit  of  this  condition  of  health  among  its  people. 
Given  a  climate  ever  so  healthy — and  we  of  Texas  have  it — and 
conditions   for  the  production   of  wealth   ever   so  favorable — and 
these,  too,  we  have — yet  the  elusive  microbe  may  plant  himself  in 
the  very  midst  and  turn  our  linrvest  of  grain  into  a  harvest  of 
death,    our   seasons   of   rejoicing   into   seasons   of   mourning,    our 
Joy  into  sorrow,  our  happiness  into  grief,  our  health  into  sickness. 
Therefore,  our  body  politic   must  have  a   faithful  band  ever  on 
the  guard  to  sound  the  tocsin  of  war  upon  the  approach  of  the  bac- 
terial enemy.      That   tliese  men   should    ever  be   faitliful    to   the 
history  and  traditions  of  their  own  people  was  of  the  first  con- 
sideration.    Who,  then,  was  better  fitted  to  train  her  own  doctors 
and  drucrcists  than  the  State  herself? 
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As  a  beginning  of  tlic  iiri'iiiiialion  ol'  a  loyal  host  of  men  and 
women  of  medicine,  seventeen  years  ago  the  doors  of  the  present 
Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Texas  were  opened 
to  students  in  medicine,  ami  two  years  later  to  those  in  pharmacy. 
Since  that  time,  not  including  this  year,  there  have  matriculated 
in  medicine  12GG  students,  and  in  pharmacy  478.  Of  these,  373 
have  graduated  in  medicine  and  165  in  pharmacy. 

The  ]\redical  Department  has  constantly  kept  abreast  of  the 
increasing  demands  for  better  prepared  men  of  medicine;  it  has 
gradually  raised  its  requirements  for  entrance  and  its  prerequisites 
for  graduation.  Xo  one  who  is  not  completely  in  touch  with  the 
enormous  strides  in  medicine  can  appreciate  what  this  has  meant. 
From  the  very  first  ,the  Medical  Department  has  held  that  men 
really  learn  more  by  doing  than  by  being  lectured  to,  so  that  the 
laboratory  teaching  has  with  us  always  been  considered  the  most 
important  part  of  the  course,  so  that  now  more  than  twice  as  much 
time  is  devoted  to  laboratory  work  and  clinics  as  is  given  to  lectures 
and  recitations. 

Our  Medical  Department  was  the  first  medical  school  of  the 
South  to  require  an  eight-months  annual  session  and  the  first  to 
adopt  a  four-years  course  for  graduation.  In  1010  we  will  re- 
quire one  year  of  college  work  for  entrance. 

But  Avhat  of  our  finished  product  ?  How  has  it  worn  ?  What 
of  the  men  Avho  have  gone  from  its  walls  with  their  degrees?  If 
3'ou  would  know,  go  into  the  various  communities  of  our  State 
and  ask  for  the  University  of  Texas  doctors  and  druggists,  then 
find  out  how  they  stand.  You  will  find  them  honored  and  re- 
spected ;  their  counsel  is  sought,  they  are  bearing  their  full  share 
of  the  burdens  of  citizenship,  and  best  of  all  they  stand  first  and 
foremost  for  scientific  diagnosis  and  rational  treatment,  and  emi- 
nently for  preventive  medicine. 

Then,  too,  ask  the  State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  of  Texas 
what  school  heads  the  list  with  the  highest  percentage  of  successful 
applicants.  Ask  the  authorities  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
and  ^yiarine  Hospital  Service  how  Texas  men  stand  in  their  ex- 
amination. Inquire,  also,  of  the  United  States  armv  and  navy. 
I  personally  do  not  know  of  a  single  one  of  our  men  who  has 
been  rejected  by  these  as  deficient  in  their  mental  or  scientific 
training.    We  now  have  a  number  of  men  in  each  of  these  branches, 
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men  who  are  iiinl<in^-  gdod,  wlio  are  h'/nvj:  entrusted  willi  iinporlani 
work.  Ask,  also,  for  the  reeonis  of  those  o['  our  men  who  have 
<;-one  North  and  East  seeking  hos|)ilal  a]))H»inli!ients  hy  competitive 
examinations  in  the  hirger  ci'nters  of  jjopuhition.  Ho  into  the 
records  with  uuhiased  minds,  aiid  you  will  hnish  your  investiga- 
tions almost  as  great  an  entliusiast  for  the  ^Medical  DcDartnient  of 
the  T"ni\ersity  as  he  who  now  speaks  to  you. 

Jn  our  growth,  we  have  not  lieen  Mitliout  |)rivate  lienefactors. 
Tn  its  very  inception  the  Medical  Department  was  made  possible 
hy  the  gift  of  the  late  dohn  Sealy  of  ^T-kOOO  for  the  Imilding  of 
llio  John  Sealy  Hospital  in  a  block  adjacent  to  the  college  build- 
ing. Here  the  city  patients  of  Galveston  are  cared  for,  the  running 
expenses  of  ahout  $37,000  anmially  being  paid  l)y  the  city  of  Gal- 
veston. Add  to  this  that  the  heirs  of  Mr.  Sealy  have  contrib- 
uted from  liuie  to  time  sums  aggregating  more  than  $80,000 
for  repairs  and  fnrther  improvements  of  the  Hospital.  Public 
benefaction  after  the  great  storm  of  1000  made  possible  the  negro 
hospital  at  a  cost  of  $18,000.  In  1897  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Brackenridge, 
that  worthy  friend  of  the  University,  gave  to  the  University  a 
handsome  three-story  building  as  a  home  for  the  women  students, 
and  the  same  benefactor  provides  for  its  maintenance.  Nine 
scholarships  for  women  medical  stiulents — one  for  $240,  the  others 
for  $200  each  annually — with  three  fellowships  for  women,  have 
also  been  estal)lished,  much  of  this.  also.  l)eing  due  to  Mr.  Brack- 
enridge. 

Xow,  having  traced  our  history,  told  of  our  benefactions,  de- 
scribed our  pi'esent  status,  and  1)oasted  of  our  achievements,  permit 
me  to  mention  some  of  our  needs. 

Primarily,  we  have  always  held  that  laljoratory  methods  of  teach- 
ing develop  trained  physicians  and  pharmacists.  We  are  now  con- 
fronted with  a  lack  of  ]al)oratory  space.  Our  laboratories  of 
pliarnuicy  and  cliemistiT,  for  many  years  in  the  basement,  "below 
c'.iscks,"  as  it  were,  were  further  submerged  by  the  filling  made 
necessary  l)y  the  wonderful  grade  raising  of  the  city  of  Galveston. 
These  laboratories  now  cry  aloud  for  proper  rpuirters.  Our 
museum  of  palhology  has  long  since  outgrown  its  closet  beneath  a 
Iccluic  room,  and  pleads  to  see  the  light  of  day.  All  this  and 
moi'e,  too.  ai'iiiies   for  a   new  laboratorv  buildinc".      It   is  true  that 
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the  last  Legislature  placed  an  ap]in)])riation  for  one  in  its  budget, 
but  an  insunnountal)le  constitutional  dilliculty  destroyed  our  hopes. 
Thus  we  must  look  lo  oiir  friends,  the  members  of  the  incoming 
l.egis'ature,   lo   remedv   this. 

With  the  growth  of  laboratory  and  clinical  teaching,  the  runninji 
expenses  have  increased.  It  costs  more  to  teach  men  medicine 
than  it  does  to  lull,-  medicine  to  ilu'Ui.  So  a  more  generous  appro- 
priation foi-  maintenance  is  needed. 

The  niuiibiT  of  hospital  cases  has  so  increased  in  the  past  five 
y(>ars  tliat  we  Itave  (nitgrown  oni'  hospital  facilities.  We  ai-o  now 
in  need  of  more  hospital  room,  especially  pavilions  for  isolating 
contagious  diseases. 

But  I  would  not  foriiet  the  voung  ladies  of  the  Training  School 
for  Nurses.  The  so-called  home  for  nurses  is  a  frame  building 
erected  many  years  ago  for  the  old  Galveston  Medical  College. 
Since  then  it  has  passed  on  down  through  various  stages  of  use- 
fulness, until  finally  it  was  rejuvenated  as  much  as  possible  and 
nuide  the  home  for  the  voung  ladies  of  the  Training  School.  These 
ladies  are  memliers  of  the  student  body  of  the  University,  yet  after 
their  long  hours  of  service,  freely  given,  since  tlieir  only  pay  is 
their  training,  t]u>y  are  forced  to  repair  to  this  building  for  well- 
earned  rest,  a  building  i-old  in  tlie  ^\inlei-,  hot  in  tlie  summer,  with 
a  roof  l)y  wdiich  the  rain  is  only  temporarily  luilted  in  its  earth- 
seeking  course,  with  many  similar  features,  not  the  least  of  wdiich 
is  the  overcrowding.  This,  then,  is  the  Xurses'  Home.  Oh.  for 
some  generous-hearted  men  or  women  who  wish  to  erect  a  perma- 
nent monument  for  themselves,  or  for  loved  ones,  to  rise  in  this, 
our  hour  of  need,  and  erect  a  suitable  home  for  nurses! 

T.ast.  but  by  no  means  least,  we  need  a  gymnasium.  One  glance 
at  our  ei'owdeil  I'ostor  suffices  to  convince  one  that  we  do  not  have 
the  time  for  outdooi-  athletics,  whicli  form  a  part,  and  a  very  neces- 
sary part,  of  you  I-  life  here  at  the  iMain  T'niversity.  However, 
our  students  do  need  a  place  where  the  physical  side  may  be  ke])t 
in  liiin.  Fiom  time  immemorial  medical  students,  "studiment 
doctors,"  as  our  Galveston  negroes  call  them,  liave  boine  a  rejm- 
lation  for  rov><lyi<m.  How  much  they  have  deserved  '.his  reputa- 
tion in  tlie  past  at  other  places,  1  do  not  know,  l)ut  1  do  know 
that  it  can  not  be  ap))lied  to  our  stu(h'nts.  They  are  men  and 
women    of    the   highest   ty])e,    true   gentlemen    and    gentlewomen. 
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What  we  would  like  to  do  is  to  turn  them  out  with  well-equipped, 
sound  bodies,  as  well  as  to  give  ihem  medical  culture.  To  this  end, 
we  should  have  a  working  gymnasium  comparable  to  our  needs.  If 
we  had  the  furnished  building,  our  students  would  care  for  its 
maintenance. 

Withal,  our  achievements  are  great,  our  reputation  fixed  and 
splendid,  our  future  bright.  With  a  steadfast  purpose  lo  remain 
ever  in  the  van  of  advancing  medical  education,  the  Medical  De- 
partment of  the  University  of  Texas  will  move  forward  with  rapid 
pace,  reflecting  glory  upon  that  magnificent  empire,  the  unrivaled 
State  of  Texas. 


MRS.  KIRBY  AXD  HER  CHARGES 

BY   FRITZ   G.   LANHA:M,   LL.B.,   OF   WEATHERFORD 

There  is  no  subject  which  I  could  discuss  more  exhaustively  in 
the  short  space  of  the  eight  minutes  allotted  me  than  what  I  know 
about  woman.  Wiser  heads  have  reduced  what  they  know  of  her 
to  a  single  word — nothing — and  it  would  be  decidedly  immodest 
of  me  to  claim  that  I  know  more  than  half  as  much  as  they.  The 
study  of  woman,  generally  speaking — and  she  is  generally  speak- 
ing—  is  an  art  rather  than  a  science,  for  science  is  exact  knowledge, 
and  no  rational  man  has  ever  contended  that  he  had  any  exact 
knowledge  of  woman.  The  only  certain  thing  yet  discovered  about 
her  is  her  uncertainty.  We  know  merely — and  Avithout  knowing 
why — that  she  is  first  in  peace,  first  in  war,  and  first  in  love,  which 
is  both  peace  and  war,  and  that  at  present  she  is  adapting  herself 
to  a  style  of  hat  upon  the  principle  of  "the  more  the  merrier." 

But  this  is  an  age  of  speculation,  and,  thanks  to  the  discretion 
of  the  program  committee,  I  am  not  left  to  the  general  topic  of 
woman.  In  this  instance,  the  special  topic  is  the  broader  one,  for 
there  is  no  possible  system  of  verbal  legerdemain  whereby  one 
could  tell  in  eight  minutes  the  matronly  charms  of  Mrs.  Kirby, 
or  the  maidenly  charms  of  her  charges.  If,  true  to  their  sex, 
they  did  not  speak  for  themselves,  my  task  would  be  utterly  vain. 
It  would  be  impossible  physically — much  less  oratorically — to  em- 
brace them  all  in  the  short  time  givt'ii  me. 

To  dispel  at  the  outset  any  latent  ambiguity  of  ray  theme,  per- 
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iiiit  lue  to  sav  that  the  word  •'c  ha  roes"  iu  this  connection  lias  no 
reference  to  linance,  for  Mrs.  Kirhy  deals  solely  in  advice,  and  no 
one  ever  handed  it  out  more  freely.  Nor  does  it  relate,  in  my 
judgment,  to  the  particular  charges  she  has  so  often  preferred 
against  us  concerning  the  particular  charges  of  hers  whom  we  pre- 
ferred. For  the  purposes  of  this  discussion  let  it  refer  to  that 
hand  of  beauties  from  time  to  time  placed  under  the  matron's 
care  indisposed  both  by  nature  and  by  inclination  to  conduct  them- 
selves as  Euth  Ashmore  and  the  matron  would  have  them. 

There  is  but  one  sort  of  student  who  could  be  unmindful  of 
the  presence  of  Mrs.  Kirby  at  this  institution,  and  that  is  the 
grind.  In  my  time,  however,  we  all  knew  of  her,  for  the  fair 
co-ed  was  so  exceeding  fair  that  "the  grinders  ceased  because  they 
were  few/'  and  the  most  plebeian  student  could  quote  verbatim 
every  line  which  Romeo  ever  spoke  or  thought.  But  then,  as  now, 
Romeo  and  his  lines,  so  agreeable  to  us,  were  alike  distasteful  to 
the  matron,  and,  consequently,  we  were  wont  in  those  days  to  use 
her  Christian  name  iu  a  way  which  was  anything  but  Christian. 
Our  best-laid  romantic  schemes  went  oft  agley,  for  every  male 
student  soon  learned  from  her  that  he  was  forever  barred  from 
taking  practical  courses  in  Romance  language. 

Those  were  the  days,  also,  when  I  used  to  think  that  Mrs.  Kirby 
had  missed  her  calling,  and  that  tjje  Pinkerton  service  could  never 
1)0  complete  without  her.  Her  searching  glance  could  penetrate 
impenetrable  darkness,  and  her  keen  ears  could  hear  speeches  which 
the  heart  only  uttered.  The  conventional  sleuth  is  fleet  of  foot 
and  slow  of  tongue,  Init  it  seemed  to  serve  her  purpose  better  to 
Ije  slow  of  foot  and  fleet  of  tongue.  When  she  was  near,  love,  in 
addition  to  being  blind,  had  also  to  be  deaf  and  dumb,  and  could 
manifest  itself  safely  only  in  the  sign  language.  No  blare  of 
trumpets  could  then  accompany  a  call  to  arms.  As  a  detective, 
there  was  to  my  iniiul  hut  one  distingiiishing  feature  between  her 
and  the  somewhat  less  illustrioiis  Sherlock  Plolmes,  and  that  arose 
from  the  fact  that  the  latter  would  never  interfere  in  cases  where 
'lis  aid  was  not  solicited ;  ]\[rs.  Kirby  thought  it  wise  to  see  that 
rases  did  not  arise. 

Another  thing  which  grieved  me  once,  but  gratifies  mo  now,  is 
"Mis.  Kirby's  exceptional  hialtli.    "Tu   il)i'  days  gone  by.  there  was 
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nL'\er  cause  for  Ii()|h>  llial  on  ilic  iiioiTow  licr  smiling-  face  would 
not  1)0  oumipi'cscnt.  and  L  douKt  not  that  the  associated  press 
would  have  chronicdcd  to  the  woidd  vww  the  most  jjardonahle  ah- 
sence  IVoni  her  post  of  duty.  When  the  s|)i'in^-  fever  was  having 
its  ])ro\crl)ial  etfeet  u])on  a  younu-  inan's  fancy,  the  young  man 
could  always  ha\e  the  assurance  that  she  would  be  near  and  that 
she  woidd  never  permit  his  fever  to  get  dangerously  high.  Xo 
woman  was  ever  more  sincere  in  her  j)urpose,  and  no  purpose  was 
ever  more  inimical  to  student  lovers.  The  word  "sincere"  is  of 
Latin  derivation  and  means  "without  wax,"  and  it  is  well  known 
that  Mrs.  Kirl)y  also  kept  her  chai'ges  without — I  mean^  "sincere." 

Some  time  ago  I  read  an  article  deploring  the  fact  that  so  few 
University  ])eople  mari'y.  Jn  >o  far  as  the  graduates  from  this 
institution  have  heen  derelict  in  this  respect,  I  wish  thus  publicly 
to  hestow  upon  ^Irs.  Kirbv  mv  friendlv  censure,  for  so  stron^lv 
did  she  disparage  the  idea  of  matrimony  in  the  mind  of  one  of  her 
charges  in  the  brief  space  of  two  years  that  it  required  eight  vears 
of  argumentation  on  my  part  to  batter  down  the  ol)jections  she 
had  urged. 

But  let  me  give  credit  where  credit  is  dur,  and  say  for  the 
good  Dean  of  ^^'omen  that,  when  once  her  charges  are  married, 
she  permits  them  to  live  in  peace  and  (h)es  not  disturb  the 
serenity  of  their  domestic  lives  Ijy  regaling  them  with  pre- 
nuptial  escapades  of  their  husbands.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you 
what  a  fortune  this  good  lady  could  make  by  threatening  to  estab- 
lish a  gossipy  magaziine  in  our  midst?  How  much  would  you  give, 
my  brother,  to  the  good  cause  of  rendering  yourself  immune  from 
her  attacks? 

ISTew  conditions  necessitate  new  reforms.  I  have  heard  that 
Mrs.  Kirby  has  kept  pace  with  the  times,  and  that  she  has  been 
trying  lately  here  at  the  University  to  take  the  ballot  from  wo.nen. 
and  I  should  not  ho  surprised  at  any  time  to  hear  that  she  is  also 
endeavoring  to  take  the  ballet  from  men.  I  am  infoi'med,  further, 
that.  followin<>-  in  the  wake  of  lu-osfress,  she  has  given  to  her 
charges  a  new  motto:  "Look  not  upon  the  ])unch  when  it  is 
spiked  and  mix  not  the  hops  of  German  beer  with  the  hops  of  the 
German  Clul)." 

T  rejoice,  my  friends,  that  so.  many  good  measures  have  been 
taken  to  protect  the  girls  of  this  State  who  attend  this  institution 
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of  leaniinii',  l)Ut  please  allow  niu  at  this  time  to  make  tins  |mtu- 
iient  iiujiiirv  :  Why,  oil,  v.hy  has  no  iiiasciilinc  counterpart  of  Mr-^. 
Kirby  beeu  I'ouud  to  guard  the  morals  of  our  dear,  innocent,  un- 
suspecting boys? 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  it  is  our  I'ondest  hope  that  we  all  may  be 
able  to  say  of  3Irs.  Kirby  for  many  years  to  come,  as  we  have  de- 
lighted to  say  for  her  for  many  years  past: 

"Charges  come  anci  charges  go. 
But  she  goes  on  t■ore^'er." 


JUDGE  CJ.Ai.'K'S  SPEECH* 

A  wheelbarrow  is  a  i>a(l  thing  to  run  into  on  a  dark  night.  If 
I  fall  otr  of  this.  I  want  it  distincily  understood  that  I  have  had 
nothing  to  drink  but  some  water  from  one  of  the  barrels  provided 
by  ^Ir.  Connerley.  which  smelt  of  nothing  stronger  than  aqua 
fort  is. 

I  occupy  the  place  just  made  vacant  by  the  temporary  disap- 
pearance of  my  excellent  friend,  E.  Dick  Slaughter.  I  invaded 
those  fields  some  time  l)efore  Dick  came.  Dick  was  wild  and 
woolly,  and  not  particularly  well  curried,  but  I  want  you  to  under- 
stand that  I  did  not  curry  him.  But  he  grew,  and  threw  aside  the 
lial)iliments  that  he  wore  as  a  cowboy,  and  finally  became  the 
sartorial  pride  of  the  University. 

But  Eichard  whether  he  is  himself  or  not,  I  do  not  know — but 


*At  the  conclui^ion  of  the  rciiular  program  for  the  Barliecue.  Mi".  K. 
D.  Slantilitcr  was  called  on  for -a  f^peecli ;  and  after  liiiii  Jndfre  t'lark. 
Judge  Clark's  address,  delivered  from  a  rickety  wheelbarrow  that  liad 
hoen  provided  as  the  platform  for  the  occasion,  was  his  last  p\il)lic  utter- 
ance, and  hence  possesses  a  jK'ciiliar  interest  for  all  those  who  have  Ix-cn 
connected  with  the  University  and  for  his  friends  everywhere.  It  will 
he  ol)serve<l  that  his  speech  ends  characteristically  with  a  plea  for  better 
support  of  the  L'ni\ersity  and  with  a  word  in  defense  of  one  of  its  corps 
of  instructors. 

For  tlir  prcs(i\ati(ni  of  Judge  Clark's  speech.  The  Kecohd  and  Judge 
Clark's  tri<nds  in  general  are  indel)ted  to  Mr.  St^^ve  Pinckney.  a  student 
in  the  Lniversity.  Mr.  IMnckney's  report  does  not  reproduce  all  that 
Judge  Clark  said,  but  ai)pro.\iniat(ly  ;ill,  ami  I'T  the  mcist  part  just  as 
he    said    it. 
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I  do  know  that  he  is  beautifull}'  married.  Tliere  have  been  some 
remarks  on  that  excellent  subject  today.  One  of  Dick's  old  frat. 
brothers  wrote  me  the  other  day  that  some  lady  had  consented  to 
join  her  destinies  with  his.  1  believe  in  getting  married.  I  am 
married  myself.  I  married  when  I  was  young;  and  I  have  been 
married  a  long  time.  I  am  married  yet ;  and  I  am  not  sorry  for  it. 
If  you  leave  almost  any  man  alone  Jong  enough,  he  will  perpe- 
trate the  same  iniquity. 

Watt  Gregory  made  a  few  remarks  that  jjleased  me  very  much. 
After  he  got' through  with  his  statistics,  1  felt  like  Mark  Tapley, 
.  .  .*;  I  was  so  heavily  burdened.  But,  I  think  those  statistics, 
and  part  of  that  speech  ought  to  be  published  and  I  hope  they  will. 
When  each  of  you  go  home,  I  want  you  to  seize  your  representa- 
tive by  the  throat,  ram  his  head  up  against  the  wall,  and  make  liim 
promise  to  be  good. 

Watt  is  a  very  industrious  fellow,  ^\'ith  him  work  seems  to  be 
a  recreation,— he  works  his  clients  nearly  to  death. 

My  friend  Slaughter  said  something  al)out  "we  ought  to  get  a 
football  team  that  could  beat  somebody."  ^^'hy,  bleeding  bodies 
lie  on  nearly  every  football  field  in  this  state,  and  we  have  another 
football  game  Thanksgiving.  At  any  rate,  we  are  going  to  fight 
a  clean  game  of  footl)all,  and  it  shall  be  clean,  and  when  those 
Farmers  go  away,  they  will  go  like  the  little  boy's  lamb,  and  say- 
ing, "We  can't  help  it,  we  were  fairly  beaten."  I  also  w^ant  to  say 
that  we  liave  a  good  coach.  He  is  a  gentleman,  and  as  excellent 
a  man  as  I  ever  knew. 


*Here  Mr.  Pinckney  was  unable  to  catcli  all  that  Judge  Clark  said. 


1)A\  111    1  liANKLlN    llorSTON 
I'lesideiit,  1905-08 
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THE  DUTY  OF  TEXAS  TO  DEVELOP  IIIGIIEK 
EDUCATION   NOW 

BY   S.   P.    RP.OOKS,   LL.    D.,    rUESTDENT   OF   BAYLOR   T-XTVERSITY 

Practically  every  word  in  my  subject  is  important  save  three. 
Each  might  be  taken  toniglit  as  a  subject  for  an  address.  Each  is 
suggestive  of  much. 

There  are  three  sources  of  higher  education  in  America : 

1.  Schools  supported  by  private  endowment. 

2.  Schools  supported  and  controlled  1)y  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians. 

3.  State  schools  su])ported  by  taxation. 

A  liberal  interpretation  of  my  subject  would  allow  a  discus- 
sion of  all  of  these,  for  in  the  history  of  our  country  each  has 
had  much  to  do  with  the  training  of  our  citizens  and  each,  in 
spite  of  its  origin  or  control,  is  a  public  institution.  A  strict  con- 
struction of  my  subject,  however,  evidently  calls  merely  for  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  development  of  higher  education  as  it  is  done  by  the 
State,  and  this  is  my  purpose. 

There  are  no  private  higher  schools  in  Texas  worthy  of  the 
name  as  here  discussed.  We,  therefore,  can  not  depend  upon  them 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  State  of  Texas,  Even  if  we  had 
them,  they  would  1)0  too  spasmodic  as  to  origin.  n\niilicr.  and  loca- 
tion. 

Denominational  colleges  and  universities  have  not  in  tbe  past 
met  all  the  needs  of  higher  education  of  all  the  peo])lo  in  Texas, 
and,  therefore,  can  not  be  depended  upon  solely  for  the  future. 
By  making  this  statement,  I  presume  I  shall  not  be  regarded  as 
untrue  to  denominational  institutions,  one  of  which  1  have  the 
honor  to  represent.  It  may  be  here  stated  in  confidence  that 
throughout  the  early  part  of  the  history  of  Texas  all  the  higher 
education  there  was  came  through  such  institutions  as  were  owned 
and  controlled  bv  denominations  of  Christians.     They  will   have 
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their  reward.  Practically  all  the  earl}-  piihlic  men  of  Texas  re- 
ceived their  education  from  these  institutions,  for  there  was  no 
State  University  until  1883.  By  making  this  reference  to  the 
lack  of  ultimate  utility  in  denominational  institutions,  I  do  not 
lose  confidence  in  the  efficiency  and  the  rightful  defence  that  may 
be  made  for  their  existence.  I  speak  with  assurance,  because  I 
know  that  there  are  many  people  who  have  never  patronized  them 
and  many  more  who  never  will.  Hence,  particularly  in  the  light 
of  the  lack  of  full  support  of  the  denominations  that  controlled  the 
early  higher  institutions  in  Texas  and  in  the  light  of  constantly 
increasing  population,  it  is  clear  to  any  thinking  mind  that  the 
State  of  Texas  was  wise  when  it  promoted  its  University  of  Texas, 
and  is  wiser  every  year  by  as  much  as  liberal  contributions  are 
made  for  its  enlargement  and  development.  The  State  can  not 
shift  its  responsibility.  In  my  judgment,  it  unwisely  shifted  it 
too  long.    It  now  must  do  and  do  well  the  work  it  has  undertaken. 

In  my  judgment,  notwithstanding  the  wisdom  of  our  fathers  in 
setting  apart  a  large  landed  estate  and  in  constitutional  provision 
for  maintaining  the  support  of  the  Texas  University,  they  were 
not  wholly  wise,  for  with  all  their  forethought  they  have  not 
built  big  enough  for  Texas.  Instead  of  this  one  building  with 
chapel  and  library  and  recitation  and  laboratory  rooms  all  under 
one  roof,  it  were  far  better  if  a  larger  sum  of  money  had  been 
spent  for  architectural  designs,  and  millions  more  had  been  spent 
in  the  fulfillment  of  larger  plans,  through  the  erection  of  build- 
ings here  and  there,  each  well  fitted  for  its  own  purposes.  With 
the  boundless  resources  of  Texas  and  the  millions  of  people  now 
here  and  coming,  the  present  plant  and  equipment  are  infinitely 
too  small  to  meet  the  future  growth  of  this  State. 

The  word  development  in  my  subject  needs  no  enlargement  be- 
fore this  audience,  except  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  how- 
ever high  our  system  has  come,  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  lag  in 
growth.  The  word  higlier  suggests  that,  however  high  now,  it 
must  be  higher  in  tlie  future.  The  word  now  involves  us  in  no 
doubt  as  to  urging  the  Legislature  to  immediate  action  and  not 
for  any  indefinite  future  time. 

The  earmarks  of  civilization  are  culture.  Much  more  than 
dollars  and  cents,  houses  and  lands,  herds  and  farms,  is  the  pos- 
session of  citizens  whose  minds  and  hearts  are  trained  in  unison 
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^vith  right  pin-])oses,  keen  thinking,  and  high  living.  Monarchies 
may  get  on  without  much  culture  of  the  ordinary  citizen;  the 
bureaucrats  do  the  thinking.  Democracies  can  not  live  without 
an  educated  citizenship;  the  units  of  the  democracy  do  the  think- 
ing. The  wildest  aggregation  of  persons  that  ever  get  together 
may  be  made  up  of  units  each  one  of  whom  is  a  democrat,  but 
each  of  whom  is  without  abilitv  to  lead  or  to  follow.  The  strongest 
aggregation  and  the  best  type  of  government  in  the  evolution  of 
affairs  is  a  democracy  where  each  man  is  well  trained,  each  is  able 
to  lead,  and  each  is  wise  enough  to  follow. 

Let  us  in  our  higher  educational  institutions  foster  culture  in 
freedom  and  in  restraint.  I  would  have  more  freedom  than  can  be 
found  in  West  Point  and  more  restraint  than  can  be  found  in 
Harvard.  Whatever  of  good  the  experience  of  the  ages  brings  to 
us,  let  us  adopt  it  for  this  institution.  Let  this  school  grow  and 
enlarge.  Let  us  have  here,  for  example,  a  School  of  Forestry, 
from  whose  walls  may  go  out  men  not  only  to  protect  the  vast 
receding  forests  now  in  the  southern  and  eastern  part  of  our 
State,  but  make  the  trees  to  grow  upon  the  highways  and  plains 
of  the  north  and  the  west.  Let  me  speak  with  confidence  and  as- 
surance, perhaps  unbecoming  in  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Texas.  Let  me  speak  as  a  citizen  when  I  call  upon 
the  next  Legislature  to  use  no  niggardly  policy  in  the  expenditure 
of  money  for  the  promotion  of  this  institution. 

Let  us  all  work  together,  now  and  forever.  Let  the  denomina- 
tional colleges  know,  as  they  have  not  always  known,  that  however 
much  the  State  University  may  grow,  its  growth  will  be  but  a 
stimulus  to  the  former.  Let  them  know  that,  however  much  the 
University  may  grow,  there  need  not  be  any  conflict  or  overtop- 
ping of  each  other.  Let  the  State  University  know,  as  it  has  not 
alwavs  known,  that  through  all  the  vears  of  the  gi'owtli  of  the 
denominational  colleges  and  universities  in  Texas,  they  have 
constantly  helped  to  develop  a  loftier  public  sentiment  for  higher 
education  and  in  every  way  have  helped  the  cause  of  higher  State 
institutions.  We  are  all  citizens  of  one  State;  we  are  all  striving 
for  purer  citizenship;  we  will  all  be  untrue  to  each  other  unless 
we  work  constantly  together. 

This  is  my  plea;  this  is  my  speech.    T  tliank  you. 
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THE  LEGITIMATE  FUXCTIOX  OF  ATHLETICS  IX  THE 
EDUCATION  OF  AMEEICA^s^  CITIZENS 

BY    THE    HONORABLE    R.    T.    MILNER,    PRESIDENT    OF    THE 
AGRICULTURAL  AXD  ilECHANICAL  COLLEGE  OF  TEXAS 

To  the  unrivaled  genius  of  the  Grecians  the  world  is  indebted 
for  atliletic'S.  While  many  of  the  events  of  ancient  Greece  live  only 
in  fable  and  fiction  and  the  spirit  of  uncertainty  pervades  each 
page  of  her  history,  yet  we  have  been  able  to  gather  and  put  to- 
gether sufficient  fragmentary  knowledge  to  convince  us  tliat  the 
Olympic  games  wielded  a  powerful  influence  on  society  and  the 
character  of  tlie  people.  The  Grecians,  and  especially  the  Athe- 
nians, v/ere  trained  in  all  the  exercises  of  the  body,  and  prizes  were 
offered  for  whatever  conduced  to  improve  and  fit  them  for  war. 
As  the  strength  of  the  body,  the  agility  of  the  hands  and  feet, 
fitted  them  for  combat  on  the  battlefield,  the  business  of  athletics 
was  intrusted  to  the  masters.  Athletics  constituted  their  military 
tactics.  In  order  to  stimulate  the  arts  of  war  these  games  and 
contests  were  made  the  subject  of  the  greatest  orators  and  writers, 
and  thus  they  became  celebrated  throughout  the  world.  But,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  tliat  these  games  were  established  to  prepare  the 
young  men  for  military  service,  they  were  finally  diverted  from 
their  original  purposes  and  prostituted  to  the  cravings  of  an  idle 
and  profligate  class  with  which  all  nations  are  more  or  less  handi- 
capped. One  of  our  most  celebrated  historians,  in  relating  this 
chapter  of  the  world's  events,  is  constrained  to  remark:  "It  is 
true,  these  exercises  so  illustrious  by  their  founders  and  so  useful 
in  the  ends  first  proposed,  introduced  public  masters  who  taught 
them  to  young  persons,  and  who,  practicing  them  with  success,  made 
a  public  show  and  ostentation  of  their  skill.  This  sort  of  men  ap- 
plied themselves  solely  to  the  practice  of  this  art,  and,  carrying  it 
to  an  excess,  they  formed  it  into  a  kind  of  science  bv  the  addition 
of  rules  and  refinements,  often  challenging  each  other  out  of  a 
vain  emulation,  till  at  length  they  degenerated  into  a  professional 
people,  who,  without  any  other  employment  of  merit,  exhibited 
themselves  as  a  type  for  the  diversion  of  the  public." 

However  extraordinary  the  passion  whic^h  Greece  displayed  for 
lier  athletics,  however  irrational  the  excess  to  which  they  descended, 
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her  youth  were  lU'vcr  ncglec'te<l  in  the  arts,  polite  lea^ninL^  the 
trades,  sciences,  and  ])Iulosophy.  Indeed,  tlie  masters  in  all  lines 
of  literature  would  apiiear  before  the  multitude  at  the  celebration 
of  these  games  and  instruct  the  youth.  Here  Herodotus  recited 
his  historical  productions  until  the  people  of  all  Greece  became 
familiar  with  them;  and  here  the  common  people  heard  Euripides 
until  they  got  his  tragedies  l)y  heart. 

It  was  never  conceded  l)y  the  Grecians  that  a  man  was  destine  I 
to  serve  his  country  in  no  other  way  but  by  the  strength  of  his 
body.  It  is  true  they  taught  that  a  robust  and  vigorous  constitu- 
tion was  in  the  greatest  degree  desirable,  and  wisely  contended  that 
by  wholesome  physical  exercises  the  body  is  brought  into  subjection 
to  reason,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  claimed  that  severities  and 
violence  hardened  the  manners  of  the  combatants  and  accustomed 
the  spectators  to  scenes  which  paralyzed  the  noble  qualities  of  the 
heart. 

The  desire  to  produce  victorious  athletes  became  so  strong  in 
S-parta  that  the  sentence  of  death  was  inhumanly  pronounced  upon 
all  children  who  were  born  with  constitutions  too  weak  to  stand  the 
fatigue  and  severities  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  nation. 
Eeconcile,  if  you  can,  the  advantage  of  a  nation  destroying  an 
Alexander  Stephens  and  sparing  a  John  L.  Sullivan. 

But  we  shall  not  fail  to  accoi'd  eternal  praise  to  the  Athenians 
for  the  compassion  and  tender  mercies  which  they  manifested 
toward  each  other  in  all  their  games,  and  the  honorable  manner 
in  which  the  victory  Avas  regarded,  for  their  laws  prohibited  under 
penalty  of  infamy  the  winning  of  it  by  any  unfair  or  foul  method. 

Benevolence  and  humanity  were  invariably  the  distinguishing 
traits  of  these  people,  and  in  after  years,  when  they  became  sub- 
ject to  Roman  authority,  and  the  Roman  people  sought  to  intro- 
duce their  cruel  and  inhuman  practices  in  (}reece,  the  Athenian 
arose  in  the  midst  of  the  multitude  and  cried  out:  "First  throw 
down  the  altar  erected  to  Mercy  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago 
by  our  ancestors." 

Ill  no  nation  prior  to  the  Christian  era  of  which  historv  gives 
lis  knowledge,  do  we  find  as  lofty  ideals  as  those  possessed  by  the 
Greeks.  Soil,  climate,  and  every  other  natural  advantage  conspired 
to  awaken  in  the  people  the  highest  patriotism.  Beauty  and 
sublimitv    were    I)lendo(l    in    the    rn^'ged    mountains,    meandering 
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streams  and  luxuriant  forests.  While  the  natural  advantages  were 
calculated  to  insi^ire  and  reward  industry  and  to  develop  tlie 
greatest  mental  exertion  in  all  the  arts  of  peace,  their  patriotism 
enjoined  the  greatest  amount  of  skill  in  the  arts  of  war.  Hence 
mind  and  body  were  trained  in  every  conceivable  way  so  as  to 
produce  the  most  perfect  physical  strength  without  impairing  the 
growth  and  the  expansion  of  the  intellect.  Between  body  and  mind 
there  was  a  salutary  harmony,  together  with  a  security  and  preser- 
vation of  all  the  qualities  of  man.  The  philosophy  and  wisdom 
of  Plato  and  Aristotle  were  not  dimmed  by  the  physical  agility 
and  strength  of  Milo  and  Polydamus;  the  genius  of  Homer  and 
Pythagoras  was  more  revered  than  the  athletic  skill  of  Ajax  and 
Ulysses;  the  wit  of  Aesop  ranked  above  the  physical  strength  of 
Arrachion. 

We  should  not  forget  the  wisdom  and  learning  of  the  sages  of 
Greece  while  endeavoring  to  emulate  their  games,  which  were  or- 
dained for  no  other  purpose  than  to  prepare  the  combatants  for 
war  and  conquest. 

The  enthusiasm,  agility,  and  fleetness  of  the  athletes  which  justly 
challenges  the  admiration  of  the  spectator,  should  never  outweigh 
the  sublime  yet  simple  life  of  the  devotee  of  knowledge.  While 
the  wreath  of  oak  leaves  represented  tlie  liighest  degree  of  human 
glory  and  "temperance  in  all  things,''  it  was  not  the  chief  end 
and  aim  of  the  pagans  who  originated  fithletics. 

The  games  for  which  our  schools  stand  sponsor  must  be  gov- 
erned with  lenity  and  in  conformity  to  the  highest  principles  of 
rectitude  and  common  decency. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  no  dangerous  feature  will  be  permitted 
to  remain  in  our  athletics.  Prize  fighting  has  been  abolished  by 
statute  in  nearly  every  State  of  the  Union.  In  obedience  to  a 
public  sentiment  which  was  well-nigh  unanimous,  the  Governor 
of  this  Sfate,  a  few  years  ago,  called  the  Legislature  together  in 
extraordinary  session  for  the  purpose  of  forever  prohibiting  this 
and  similar  exercises  from  being  practiced  on  Texas  soil.  In  most 
instances  the  combatants  in  the  pit  were  educated  men.  They 
fought  according  to  certain  rules  and  regulations.  The  belt 
marked  the  place  of  danger,  and  rarely  did  the  boxer  strike  below 
it.  Occasionally  there  was  a  serious  accident,  but  human  life  was 
not  often  sacrificed. 
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Our  game  of  football,  celebrated  by  the  magnificent  young  men 
engaged  in  it  and  refined  by  the  most  cultured  of  our  people  of 
both  sexes  who  witness  and  encourage  it,  is  often  attended  by 
physical  injury.  It  is  true  that  it  arouses  what  is  called  the 
"college  spirit/'  inspires  much  that  is  elevating  in  the  student 
body,  and  conduces  to  temperance  and  sobriety  in  the  coml)atants, 
but  its  number  of  maimed  and  crippled,  together  with  an  occa- 
sional death  by  accident,  calls  for  the  most  serious  consideration 
upon  the  part  of  all  who  desire  the  best  athletics  and  the  most 
humane  civilization. 

The  civilization  of  the  Athenians  would  not  permit  crueltv  nor 
excessive  violence  in  any  of  the  Ol3anpic  games,  though  Athens 
bore  upon  her  altars  the  inscription,  "To  the  Unkno\\Ti  God." 

In  speaking  directly  to  my  subject,  I  want  to  emphasize  tlie 
truth  of  the  old  maxim  that  '"'the  mind  is  the  standard  of  the 
man."  Xo  system  of  education  can  endure  that  does  not  subordi- 
nate all  manner  of  athletics  to  the  cultivation  of  the  brain.  In- 
deed, the  games  permitted  by  the  colleges  and  the  universities 
should  be  allowed  to  exist  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  promote 
health,  encourage  temperance,  and  to  stimulate  in  the  student  body 
a  spirit  of  brotherly  love. 

Admitting  that  our  games  are  all  that  the  most  ardent  advocate 
claims  they  are  in  the  way  of  promoting  health  and  developing 
physical  strength,  the  number  of  students  refusing  to  participate  in 
them  is  so  large  that  the  intrinsic  benefits  at  last  only  accrue  to  a 
small  per  cent,  and  as  a  rule  those  not  playing  are  most  in  need 
of  exercise.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious,  since  the  exercises  are 
often  so  violent  that  only  the  most  robust  can  stand  them.  So 
here  we  have  the  two  extremes  leading  to  abnormal  conditions  at 
each  end. 

Americans  are  essentially  practical  in  their  manners,  customs, 
and  pursuits.  Cosmopolitan  in  woof  and  warp,  her  component 
parts  representing  the  best  in  all  nations,  her  ideals  constantly 
rising  higher  and  higher,  that  which  is  not  good  being  forced  into 
subserviency  to  a  moral  sentiment  growing  stronger  and  stronger, 
America  is  more  optimistic  than  ever  before.  If  wrongdoing  and 
vice  seem  more  prevalent  now  than  before,  it  is  because  the  light 
shines  brighter  and  hiding  places  arc  becoming  fewer.  If  you 
will  allow  the  term,  no  public  "spuriousness"  will   be   tolerated 
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by  the  American.  If  our  athletics  fail  to  keep  within  the  bounds 
of  legitimate  functions,  public  opinion,  guided  by  reason  and  jus- 
tice will  appear  on  the  stadium  and  block  the  game. 

If  defects  exist  in  our  athletics,  the  young  men  of  our  schools 
are  not  to  blame  for  them.  The  features  that  subject  the  combat- 
ants to  injury  and  sometimes  to  death  must  be  minimized. 

The  universities  and  colleges  must  set  the  pace  and  establish 
the  models  for  the  exercises  of  the  body  as  well  as  the  mind. 
To  them  we  must  confidently  look  foi'  the  highest  type  not  only 
of  culture,  but  of  all  that  is  everlasting  and  ennobling  in  civili- 
zation. In  them  the  models  must  be  fashioned  for  law.  equity, 
and  good  government.  Here  trade  and  commerce  must  find  the 
fulcrum  and  lever  which  shall  lift  the  business  of  the  world  to  a 
higher  plane  of  equity  and  justice.  Of  these  institutions  the  world 
must  be  able  to  say  as  the  Prince  of  Peace  said  of  His  disciples: 
"Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.    Ye  are  tlie  light  of  the  world." 

May  the  stream  of  knowledge  which  flows  from  our  universities 
and  colleges  imbue  those  who  drink  thereof  with  the  purest  and 
loftiest  sentiments,  and  instill  in  its  votaries  an  earnest  desire  for 
the  amelioration  and  uplifting  of  mankind.  Paramount  to  all 
exercises  of  the  body  is  the  athletics  of  the  mind,  the  intellectual 
development  of  the  human  race^  and  the  in-oper  and  wholesome 
education  of  the  human  heart. 

We  are  told  that  the  genius  of  a  nation  is  determined  by  what 
its  people  do.  Agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufacturing  con- 
stitute the  fabric  of  our  civilization.  Directing  these  for  the  best 
interest  of  all  the  people  of  the  nation  is  the  highest  duty  of  the 
college  and  the  university.  We  should  avoid  effeminacy,  profligacy, 
and  licentiousness  on  the  one  hand,  and  severity,  cruelty,  and 
ferocity  on  the  other  hand.  In  guiding  the  ship  of  state  along  the 
straight  and  narrow  way,  we  must  avoid  extremes,  for  while  seek- 
ing to  escape  Scylla  we  may  be  dashed  to  pieces  on  Charybdis. 

This  University,  of  which  all  Texans  are  justly  proud,  and  whose 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  we  celebrate  today,  has  its  foundation  im- 
bedded deoj)  in  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  as  noble  a  race  of 
people  as  ever  battled  against  tyranny  and  oppression.  Our  an- 
cestors foundod  this  commonwealth  on  the  eternal  principles  of 
equity  and  justice,  and  erected  b.oro  an  edifice  and  dedicated  it  to 
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Truth,  which  tsitteth  evermore  at  the  ri«:ht  liand  of  (Jod  to  "uide 
iiieu  in  all  the  ways  of  wisdom  and  righteousness. 

Under  the  wise  direction  of  its  new  President,  we  shall  confi- 
dently expect  that  the  splendid  policy  which  has  marked  the  pro- 
gress of  this  institution  from  its  beginning  will  continue;  that 
university  training  here  will  roach  a  higher  and  higher  state  of 
perfection  as  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  advancing  civilization 
will  demand;  and  that  the  ardent  desire  and.  fond  hopes  of  the 
fathers  of  Texas — the  builders  of  this  institution — will  be  ful- 
filled. 


THE  PROFESSIOXAL  EDUCATIOX  OF  TEACHERS  FOR 
THE  MILLIOX  SCHOOL  CHILDREX  OF  TEXAS 

BY  W.  H.   BRUCE^  PH.  D.^  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  NORTH  TEXAS 
STATE   NOR^[AL   SCHOOL 

In  the  short  time  allotted  on  the  program  to  the  discussion  of 
my  topic  it  would  be  impossible  to  present  it  with  the  elaboration 
necessary  to  convert  a  skeptical  or  an  indifferent  audience.  I 
deem  it  needless  to  present  to  those  officially  connected  in  any  way 
with  the  University  of  Texas  any  argument  in  behalf  of  profes- 
sional education  of  those  proposing  to  enter  upon  a  career  of  any 
character  whatsoever. 

I  do  not  know  with  what  reluctance  or  misgiving  twelve  years 
ago  this  institution  established  the  "School  of  Pedagogy,"  but  it 
stands  now  committed  to  the  doctrine  that  education  is  a  science, 
and  that  all  methods  of  education  and  processes  of  instruction 
should  Ijc  intelligently  and  scientifically  administered. 

The  influence  of  this  school  of  pedagog}^  has  been  coextensive 
with  the  State;  it  has  been  an  inspiration  to  thousands  of  young 
teachers ;  it  has  contributed  its  full  quota  to  the  general  educational 
awakening  everywhere  apparent ;  it  has  so  completely  justified  its 
establishment  that  it  has  expanded  into  the  "Department  of  Edu- 
cation," and  this  department  has  won  the  affection,  as  well  as  the 
respect  of  all  advocates  of  popular  education. 

Any  defence  of  this  department  by  me  on  this  occasion  would 
now  bo  resented  by  this  institution  as  presumption  on  my  part; 
it  would  be  resarded  as  a  needless  admonition  to  a  fond  mother  to 
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cherish  her  offsj^ring;  and  an  attack  upon  it  from  any  source 
would  be  repelled  by  the  University  as  rigorously  as  an  attempt  to 
discredit  the  Department  of  Law  or  that  of  Medicine. 

I  believe  the  doctrine  of  professional  education  for  teachers 
needs  no  advocate  before  this  assembly,  composed,  as  it  is.  of  stu- 
dents, alumni,  and  others  familiar  with  the  purposes  and  ideals  of 
the  institution.  Let  it,  then,  be  taken  as  gi  anted  that  teacmiig 
is  a  science  and  that  the  teacher  should  understand  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  his  profession,  the  tecimique  of  his  art,  and  that  he  should 
l)e  skilled  in  applying  the  principles  to  the  development  of  mind 
and  character. 

With  these  hypotheses  let  us  proceed  to  an  investigation  of  our 
duty  in  the  premises.  Because  you,  at  the  educational  centers  of 
the  State,  subscribe  readily  to  an  educational  doctrine,  you  must 
not  conclude  that  such  doctrine  is  accorded  general  acceptation,  or 
that  all  who  admit  the  necessity  of  professionally  educated  mem- 
bership in  the  teacher's  cult  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  professional  education. 

However  de3iral)le  it  is  that  the  teachers  of  the  million  school 
children  of  Texas  be  professionally  equipped,  such  ideal  state  can 
not  be  expected  until  the  guardians  of  these  children  demand  such 
equipment,  until  the  vocation  of  teacher  more  adequately  compen- 
sates for  the  labor  and  expense  of  professional  preparation,  and 
until  the  State  more  amply  provides  for  its  attainment. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  school  children  of  Texas  are  in  the  rural 
schools.  In  an  agricultural  state  at  least  eighty  per  cent  should 
always  be  found  in  the  rural  districts.  Congestion  of  population  is 
not  a  sign  of  prosperity.  But  our  rural  districts,  fettered  by  con- 
stitutional inhibitions  and  discriminations,  have  been  hampered 
in  their  even  half-hearted  efforts  towards  provision  for  competent 
instruction  in  their  schools.  Cheerless  surroundings,  uncomfort- 
able buildings,  meager  equipment,  Avant  of  supervision,  absence 
of  system,  and  unexperienced  teachers  with  no  serious  thought  for 
their  future  cnrecr,  or  conception  of  their  responsibilities  or  oppor- 
tunities, have  too  frequently  characterized  the  rural  school. 

Frequently  those  more  considerate  of  the  welfare  of  their  fam- 
ilies, despairing  of  better  conditions,  have  left  their  farms  for  the 
cities  and  towns,  which  have  promised  longer  terms,  more  skilful 
instruction,  move  efficient  supervision,  and  more  permanance  of  edu- 
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cational  ideals.  Thus  it  has  happened  that  in  many  communities 
the  most  progressive  and  able  financially  to  support  the  neighhor- 
hood  school  have  been  lost  to  the  district,  and  the  school  interests 
rer.dered  further  unpromising  to  the  patron  and  uninviting  to  the 
teacher.  Short  terms  have  grown  sliorter,  buildings  have  become 
more  dilapidated,  and  the  children  have  been  used  only  for  the 
purpose  of  experimentation,  -while  some  untrained  boy  or  girl 
each  succeeding  year  tried  to  solve  the  question  as  to  whether  he 
was  a  ''born  teacher." 

If  the  higher  institutions  of  education  in  the  State  meet  fully 
their  obligations  to  posterity,  they  must  take  the  rural  school 
problems  into  their  council  chambers,  and  the  whole  citizenship 
must  be  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  demanding  the  same 
amount  of  professional  preparation  for  those  who  mould  the  char- 
acter of  their  children  that  they  require  of  those  who  guard  their 
health  or  who  defend  the  titles  to  their  homes  in  the  courts  of  the 
country. 

But  should  professional  education  for  teachers  be  insisted  upon 
bv  the  citizenship,  and  should  it  be  made  a  platform  demand  of 
every  political  party,  does  the  vocation  of  teacher  attract  the  most 
talented  and  aspiring  of  our  young  men  and  women  ?  There  must 
ever  be  in  the  heart  of  every  true  teacher  a  sense  of  self-sacrifice 
and  consecration.  Neither  the  love  of  applause  nor  the  greed  of 
gain  calls  forth  the  highest  and  best  qualities  of  the  head  and 
heart,  but  however  altruistic  the  motives  of  the  teacher,  more 
adequate  remuneration  for  his  services  is  now  being  conceded 
as  his  just  due.  Within  the  last  few  years  the  sentiment  has 
steadily  grown  that  more  money  is  needed  for  the  maintenance  of 
our  schools.  Independent  districts  voting  a  tax  supplementary  to 
the  endowment  fund  have  multiplied  throughout  the  State.  The 
Conference  on  Education,  the  State  institutions,  denominational 
and  private  schools  and  colleges— all  friends  of  popular  educa- 
tion— have  united  in  overcoming  educational  apathy;  and  the 
mass  of  the  people,  especially  those  in  the  rural  districts  whom 
the  constitutional  limitations  alTected  most  seriously,  have  recently, 
by  amending  the  Constitution,  recorded  a  vote  for  more  power  in 
school  affairs,  for  more  money,  for  better  teachers,  longer  terms, 
better  salaries,  and  improved  educational  conditions. 

Since   conservatism   is  characteristic  of   the  great  agricultural 
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class,  since  all  cla.ssos  are  cautious  about  changing  the  organic 
law,  since  our  almost  Chinese  reliance  upon  the  wisdom  of  our 
forefathers  begets  reluctance  in  departing  from  traditions,  and 
especially  since  this  vote  was  taken  so  soon  after  considerable  agi- 
tation provoking  the  fear  of  unprecedented  burden  of  taxation,  the 
majority  recorded  in  favor  of  the  educational  amendment  is  sig- 
nificant. Had  the  power  now  granted  the  people  been  thrust  un- 
willingly upon  them,  such  power  would  presage  no  change  of  con- 
ditions, but  the  fact  that  the  people  l)y  their  1)allots  demanded  the 
privilege  of  further  taxing  themselves  for  purposes  of  education, 
means  that  the  people  will  most  assuredly  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  achieved,  and  we  may  confidently  expect  that  the 
most  troublesome  obstacle  to  genuine  educational  progress  in  the 
State  has  been  removed,  and  that  it  may  yet  become  worth  while 
for  the  young  to  prepare  for  teaching  in  Texas. 

It  is  pl(»asing  to  look  down  the  vista  of  the  future  and  see  our 
beautiful  prairies  rendered  habitable.  The  community  telephone 
has  to  a  great  extent  relieved  the  feeling  of  isolation  and  help- 
lessness; the  rural  free  delivery  brings  the  people  into  daily  con- 
tact with  the  throbbing  life  of  the  city;  the  era  of  the  trolley  car 
with  its  rapid  and  economical  transportation  has  just  begun;  and 
we  confidently  hope  that  soon  a  perfected  system  of  county  schools, 
with  sane,  sound,  and  systematic  supervision,  will  render  rural 
residence  attractive,  and  that  the  rural  school  teacher  will  be  one 
of  less  nomadic  habits  and  of  increased  income  and  respectability. 

But  should  these  first  two  problems  be  solved,  will  there  be  a 
supply  of  trained  teachers  for  the  schools?  The  State  should  be 
liberal  in  providing  means  of  meeting  the  demand.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education  of  this  University  should  be  generously 
equipped.  Encouragement  should  be  given  its  graduates  to  enlist 
in  the  ranks  of  the  teacher.  But  it  is  scarcely  within  the  range 
of  probahility  that  a  large  per  cent  of  our  common  schools  will 
ever  have  for  teachers  those  who  have  sui)pl('iiiented  high  school 
graduation  with  four  years  of  TJnivcrsitv  work.  The  State  normal 
schools  have  l)een  created  for  tlie  ])urposo  of  taking  from  our  com- 
mon schools  and  high  schools  those  who,  by  force  of  circumstances, 
have  been  del)ari-o(l  fi'oni  university  education,  and  inspiring  them 
to  go  out  into  tlie  world,  educating  and  elevating.  The  education 
of  teachers  for  ilie  couunon  schools  is  tlie  pecidiar  domain  of  the 
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State  normal  schools.  Ail  friends  ot"  i)Oi)ular  education  ought  to 
favor  a  generous  legislative  policy  for  these  institutions.  Build- 
ings, equipments,  laboratories,  and  all  necessary  appliances  ought 
to  be  provided  with  an  ungrudging  liand.  To  quote  from  the  in- 
augural address  of  your  new  President  delivered  this  morning  on 
this  platform  :  "^lore  important  than  buildings,  more  important 
than  laboratories,  more  important  than  courses  of  study,  is  the 
living  force  constituting  the  faculty  of  a  school." 

If  it  is  important  that  the  teacher  of  the  child  should  have  a 
clear  conception  of  life  and  its  obligations,  of  education  and  its 
ideals,  how  much  more  important  it  is  that  the  teacher  of  this 
teacher  should  be  a  living  and  perennial  fountain  of  professional 
inspiration.  The  positions  as  teachers  in  these  normal  schools 
should  1)0  filled  by  the  most  competent,  most  effective,  most  earnest, 
most  consecrated  men  and  women  that  can  be  found.  Any  policy 
except  that  of  employing  and  retaining  in  the  faculties  of  the 
normal  schools  other  tlian  the  most  capable  and  inspiring  is  suicidal 
to  our  system  of  education.  Here  we  need  more  than  exhibitions 
of  pedagogical  devices,  educational  recipes  and  panaceas,  more  than 
ability  in  technical  development  of  subj'ect  matter ;  and  it  ought  to 
be  the  settled  policy  of  the  governing  board  to  scan  constantly  the 
educational  field,  and  wherever  the  ideal  teacher  is  found  this  board 
ouofht  to  have  the  means  with  which  to  attract,  entice,  allure  him 
to  devote  his  talent  to  the  State  in  preparing  teachers  for  the 
million  school  children  of  Texas. 


WHAT  TEXAS  IS  DOIXG  AND  WHAT  TEXAS  SHOULD 
DO  TO  EDUCATE  HEE  CHILDREX 

BY   TTTE   ITOXOKABLE   R.   B.    COUSIN'S,   STATE    SUrKIilNTEXDEXT 
OE  riBLIC  INSTRUCTIOX 

The  short  time  allowed  for  the  discussion  of  the  topic  assigned 
to  me  is  not  sutTicient  for  more  than  a  very  brief  presentation  of 
a  few  phases  of  the  work  of  the  common  schools,  omitting  all  treat- 
ment of  causes  that  have  produced  their  present  development. 
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THE  CHILDREX  AXD  ATTEXDANCE 

« 

In  190G-07  there  were  869,861  children  on  the  census  rolls  in 
Texas.  Of  this  number,  730,893  were  enrolled  in  the  schools. 
There  were,  therefore,  138,971  children  in  Texas  Avho  did  not  enter 
the  schools.  The  average  daily  attendance  was  471;646,  and, 
therefore,  the  average  daily  absence  was  398,218  of  the  State's 
educable  children:  and,  of  tliose  who  pretended  to  attend  school, 
the  average  daily  absence  was  259,347.  There  was  an  average 
daily  attendance  of  54  per  cent  of  those  who  should  have  been  in 
the  schools,  and  an  average  daily  absence  of  46  per  cent.  The 
schools  were  open  just  two-thirds  of  the  time;  they  might  have 
been  open  nine  months.  Hence  our  work  in  the  schools  is  repre- 
sented by  50  per  cent  of  66f  per  cent,  which  practically  is  33^ 
per  cent  of  the  work  that  ought  to  have  been  done.  So  long  as 
these  figures  represent  approximately  the  truth,  the  schools  will 
be  both  expensive  and  unsatisfactory.  They  will  be  too  expensive 
until  they  run  three  months  longer  each  year,  and  cost  twice  as 
much  monev  as  thev  cost  now. 

A  recent  study  of  the  school  reports  from  different  sections  of 
the  State  shows  that  each  has  its  problems  and  each  shares  our 
common  dereliction  in  this  great  work. 

.  The  public  schools  have  inherited  richly  from  the  patriots  of  a 
past  generation,  in  what  is  known  as  the  endowment,  now  aggre- 
gating. State  and  county,  the  sum  of  sixty-one  millions  of  dollars. 
This  endowment  is  now  in  the  form  of  lands  which  are  leased, 
in  bonds  named  by  the  Legislature  as  eligible  for  the  investment 
of  the  State's  permanent  fund,  and  a  small  cash  balance  in  the 
State's  treasury  awaiting  investment.  From  this  source  the  public 
schools  drew  an  available  income  last  year  of  one  and  two-thirds 
millions  of  dollars,  or  nearly  two  dollars  per  capita  for  every 
public-school  child  in  Texas.  This  is  the  greatest  endowment  by 
inheritance  of  any  common  school  system  in  the  world,  and  the 
per  capita  income  from  it  is  second  to  the  largest  in  the  nation; 
but,  like  many  another  inheritance,  it  may  not  prove  to  be  an 
unmixed  blessing.  If  it  shall  satisfy  instead  of  increasing  the 
demand  for  better  school  facilities,  it  will  become  a  hindrance  in- 
stead of  a  help,  a  curse  instead  of  the  })lessing  that  the  fathers  in- 
tended it  should  be.    It  is  not  intended  here  that  the  little  learning 
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tliat  could  be  furnished  by  means  of  this  munificence  alone  is 
worse  than  no  learning  at  all;  for  it  is  a  fact  full  of  light  and  life 
that  the  learning  that  teaches  a  man  to  read  in  even  blundering 
accents,  that  enables  him  but  to  guess,  with  fair  accuracy,  at  the 
author's  meaning,  is  valuable  beyond  computation;  for  it  enables 
him  to  climb  these  glimmering  rays  of  light  from  his  deep,  dark 
cavern  of  native  ignorance  to  the  light  that  floods  the  world  as  it 
comes  from  the  illumination  of  past  generations  and  distant  coun- 
tries. This  simi)le  thing  of  learning  to  read  and  write  makes  a 
man  a  beneficiary  of  the  richest  riches  the  world  has  accumulated 
and  a  possible  contributor  to  the  same.  The  elementary  schools, 
with  their  power  to  give  power  only  to  read  and  write,  open  and 
develop,  here  and  there,  a  child  whose  externals  indicate  a  hid- 
eous deformity,  a  veritable  Silenas — to  find  in  him  a  god.  But, 
as  the  good  is  often  the  worst  enemy  of  the  best,  so  this  endow- 
ment has  had  a  tendency  at  times  and  in  places  to  satisfy  the 
people  with  schools  that  are  not  the  best  that  they  could  build. 
Indeed,  it  has  been  worked  overtime  by  the  Texas  immigration 
agent  and  land  boomer  and  the  occasional  orator  who  speaks  on 
education.  Prospective  immigrants  to  Texas  have  been  taught 
before  leaving  their  homes  in  the  distant  State,  that  in  Texas  the 
schools  are  free — sustained  without  taxation.  Under  this  impres- 
sion people  have  been  slow  to  throw  oil'  the  delusion  and  see  the 
facts  as  they  are.  To  take  this  error  from  the  public  mind  and 
plant  the  wholesome  truth  instead  is  the  vigorous  labor  to  which 
the  leaders  of  education  in  Texas  have  been  addressinsr  themselves 
in  the  last  few  years.  And  there  is  enough  of  the  task  yet  unac- 
complished to  invite  and,  I  trust,  incite  the  patriotic  and  benevo- 
lent energies  of  the  young  people  assembled  upon  this  happy  occa- 
sion. Young  ladies  and  voting  gentlemen,  you  have  inherited 
fortunately  of  your  family  characteristics  and  fortunes.  This  is 
for  you  a  good  start  in  life,  but  it  is  only  a  start.  If  you  accom- 
plish that  which  is  worth  while  and  are  remembered  in  luMiedic- 
tions  by  your  countrymen,  it  will  not  be  on  account  of  these  in- 
heritances, but  because  of  your  ])ersonal  achievements.  The  law  is 
universal.  If  people  of  this  generation  shall  have  schools  that 
guarantee  the  future  of  the  State,  they  must  build  them  of  the 
gold  they  have  digaed.  ^Massachusetts,  with  a  small  endowment, 
and  Pennsvlvania,  without  a  dollar  of  endo\\Tnent,  arc  amoiior  the 
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leading  States  of  the  world  in  their  philanthropic  and  patriotic 
endeavors  to  educate  the  masses  of  the  people  .  Of  their  own  yearly 
earnings  they  invest  liberally  in  the  future  huilders  of  the  pros- 
perity of  tlie  State.  ^Yhere  we  spend  eight  millions  of  dollars, 
they  spi'nd  more  than  thirty  millions  each  on  the  common  schools. 
If  education  results  in  industrial  efficiency,  and  if  through  the 
crucible  of  the  school  money  is  transmuted  into  men,  how  shall 
our  citizenship  compare  and  compete  in  the  future  with  those  of 
other  great  commonwealths  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  or  in 
the  forum  of  the  nations? 

Iji  addition  to  the  $l,G40,!)i)'J.3;J  obtained  from  the  income  on 
the  endowment,  Texas  contributed  to  the  common  schools  in  State 
taxes,  $2,761,651.23;  from  poll  taxes,  $520,380.00;  from  occupa- 
tion taxes,  $481,899.00;  from  county  funds,  $429,365.00;  from 
local  taxes,  $2,080,158.94,  au'l  fri)m  tuition  of  non-scholastics, 
$105,805.74,  making  a  grand  total  of  $8,020,229.48.  This  amount 
paid  the  running  expenses  of  the  common  schools.  It  is  a  good 
iTjund  sum,  a  significant  amount — an  increase  of  nearly  two  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  one  year.  TjCst  we  should  think  more  highly  of 
ourselves  than  we  ought  when  we  read  these  large  figures,  let  me 
suggest  here  that  New  York  C*itv  has  about  the  same  number  of 
educahle  children  and  of  teachers  employed  as  Texas  has.  While 
Texas  was  spending  last  year  this  eight  millions,  that  city  spent 
thirty-three  millions  upon  her  schools.  But  Texas  is  young  yet! 
The  last  statistics  show  that  the  average  term  in  the  independent 
districts  was  155  days;  in  the  common  school  districts,  102  days; 
all  the  schools  average  119  days,  the  greatest  in  the  history  of 
the  State.  The  per  capita  expenditure  for  the  same  time  was, 
in  the  independent  districts,  basing  the  calculation  on  total  en- 
rollment, $19.42.  Basing  it  on  the  average  attendance,  it  was 
$28.56.  In  the  common  schools,  based  on  enrollment,  it  was 
$8.83;  on  the  average  daily  attendance  it  was  $14.68.  These 
figures  indicate  an  increase  in  per  capita  of  $7  for  the  city  schools 
and  $1.26  in  the  country  schools  since  the  last  report.  The  average 
in  the  nation  on  daily  attendance  is  $24  per  capita. 

THE  TEACHERS  AND  CERTIFICATES 

To  do  this  work  ihe  State  has  an  army  of  17,588  teachers.  Of 
these  643()  hold  county  certificates,  10,360  State  certificates,  and 
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T80,  (.ily  crrliliealc'5.  AholIkt  analysis  shows  that  Go4  are  tliird 
grade,  i'581  second  grade,  4782  first  grade,  and  3573  permanent 
certificates.  Stating  it  ditferently,  one-tiiirtieth  of  the  teachers  have 
county  certificates  and  ])ractically  two-thirds  liave  State  certifi- 
cates, omitting  the  city  certificates.  Practically  one-thirtieth  have 
third-grade  certificates,  more  than  half  have  second  grade,  two- 
sixths  hold  first  grade,  and  one-sixth  hold  the  highest  grade,  or 
i^ermanent,  certificates, 

THE  PREPARATION'   OF   TEACHERS 

Recognizing  the  truth  of  the  old  staienient  that  "as  the  teachers, 
so  are  the  schools,"  the  State  has  planned  to  train  the  teachers 
of  her  own  schools.  It  is  necessars^  to  do  this  or  to  use  teachers 
that  are  not  trained  or  to  dejwnd  upon  outside  sources  for  this 
most  important  factor  of  the  schools.  The  State  has,  therefore, 
established  a  department  of  education  in  the  university  and  three 
normal  schools  for  the  training  of  white  teachers,  allowing  the 
girls'  industrial  school  to  share  the  work;  and  a  school  for  the 
training  of  colored  teachers  at  Prairie  View.  During  the  last  year, 
1907-08,  the  Department  of  Education  at  the  University,  ex- 
cluding the  Summer  School,  enrolled  301  students,  issued  140  tem- 
porary first-grade  certicates  and  40  diplomas  having  the  force  of 
permanent  certificates.  The  normal  schools  for  white  teachers  en- 
rolled 1572  students,  issued  334  second-grade  certificates,  407  first- 
grade  certificates,  and  258  diplomas.  The  Prairie  View  school 
enrolled  447  students,  issued  68  second-grade  certificates,  57  first- 
grade  certificates,  and  75  diplomas.  The  State  had  in  preparation 
in  all  the  professional  schools  2320  young  teachers,  issued  1007 
certificates  and  373  professional  diplomas. 

THE  PAT  OF  THE  TEACHERS 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  say  here  that  the  State  ))ays  her  white 
male  teachers  each  year  in  cities  $G28.08;  in  the  country.  $316.03; 
an  average  of  $380.55.  'J'lic  white  women  receive  annually  in  the 
independent  districts,  $445.14;  in  the  country,  $241.18;  an  averasre 
of  $321.31.  Texas  pays  her  colored  mali^  teachers  in  independent 
districts  $414.13;  in  the  country,  $253.89;  average,  $290.09.     Col- 
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ored  female  teachers  in  the  cities  receive  $294.62;  the  negro  women 
teachers  in  the  country  receive  $202. Ul;  an  average  of  $220.89. 
Teachers  in  cities  are  paid  $463.32;  in  the  rural  schools  they  are 
paid  $260.23.    The  average  salary  of  the  Texas  teacher  is  $320.05. 

THE    SUMMARY 

The  State  has  undertaken  to  educate  efficiently  about  900,- 
000  children.  She  has  succeeded  in  running  the  schools  119 
davs  in  a  year,  enrolling  730,000  children,  inducing  450,000  to 
attend  school  regularly  for  that  time.  She  is  spending  more  than 
eight  millions  of  dollars  a  year  on  the  running  expenses  and  more 
than  one  million  a  year  in  building  and  equipping  houses.  She 
has  an  average  of  17,500  teachers  at  work;  2320  of  them  are  in 
training  each  year,  373  of  them  are  fully  equipped  according  to 
her  standards. 

The  increase  in  the  State  apportionment  for  the  current  year 
to  $6.75,  the  highest  in  the  history  of  the  State,  and  the  adoption 
of  the  constitutional  amendment,  unfettering  the  country  schools, 
are  achievements  worthy  of  a  great  cause  and  a  great  people.  The 
future  is  spanned  by  the  bow  of  promise;  darkness  is  behind  us; 
daylight  is  ahead. 

WHAT  SHE   SHOULD  DO 

The  people  should  lengthen  the  school  term  through  local  self- 
help  to  nine  months  for  every  child  that  can  attend  for  that  length 
of  time.  Texas  should  change  the  percentage  of  attendance  form 
fifty-four  to  larger  figures  by  requiring  and  compelling  every  man 
who  is  able,  but  unwilling,  to  send  his  child  to  school  a  reasonable 
length  of  time  each  year.  She  should  economize  her  money  and 
energy  by  grading  the  schools  in  the  county,  ordaining  primary 
schools  for  primary  children,  intermediate  schools  for  intermediate 
children,  and  his^h  schools  for  high-school  children !  She  should 
consolidate  small  schools  into  large  ones  and  transport  the  children 
to  them  where  necessary  at  public  expense. 

It  ought  not  to  be  longer  necessary  in  Texas  to  employ  unpre- 
pared and  half-prepared  teachers  to  teach  the  children.  Tt  is 
estimated,  and  with  reason,  I  think,  that  at  least  four  thousand 
new  teachers  take  the  place  each  year  of  those  who  annually  drop 
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out  of  the  work.  Her  facilities  for  training  teachers  slionhl  he 
increased  until  the  annual  numhc-r  of  graduates  shall  he  a  multiple 
of  373,  and  until  the  2320  stuvients  now  in  the  schools  should  not 
be  less  than  40U0.  Further  than  this,  the  preparation  of  these 
should  not  be  partial — they  should  be  taught  manual  training, 
domestic  science,  and  agriculture  better  than  any  high  school  in 
Texas  can  teach  them. 

Students  should  Ijc  shown  as  well  as  told  how  to  do  all  the  things 
demanded  in  the  teaching  of  the  children  the  best  way.  These 
desirable  iiiiiirovements  will  doubtless  come  in  the  evolution  and 
growth  of  the  system,  if  the  leaders  are  wise  and  faithful.  The 
most  obvious  flaw  in  the  system,  one  that  needs  practical  atten- 
tion at  this  time,  is  the  need  of  high  schools.  The  only  possible 
supply  of  these  schools  in  Texas  at  present  is  found,  if  at  all,  in 
the  617  independent  districts  in  the  State,  for  they  alone  have  had 
taxing  power  suflficient  to  maintain  high  schools  of  any  kinfl. 
Since  504  of  these  have  been  affected  by  the  recent  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Mertens  case,  which  seems  to  destroy  all 
county  line  districts,  thirty-five  in  number,  and  in  the  Baird  case, 
which  seems  to  restroy  or  reduce  the  taxing  power  of  the  others, 
making  a  reduction  or  destruction  of  the  integrity  of  504  of  these 
districts,  we  have  left  only  109  public  school  units  that  could  hope 
to  be  strong  enough  to  build  high  schools.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
before  they  were  disturbed  by  the  Supreme  Court  decision,  only 
108  public  high  schools  were  reported  as  affiliated  with  the  uni- 
versity. Of  the  914,627  children  on  the  census  rolls  of  1908-09, 
316,175  of  them  are  in  the  independent  districts;  and  since  only 
one-sixth  of  the  independent  districts  support  recognized  high 
schools,  not  over  100,000  of  the  900,000  children  are  in  reach  of 
high  schools.  A  reasonable  estimate,  giving  all  factors  due  weight, 
would  be  that  about  100,000  children  in  Texas  today  are  in  the 
reach  of  public  high  schools — about  10  per  cent ;  the  other  800,000 
are  without  hope  of  high-school  advantages.  With  purpose  and 
wisdom,  the  State  has  established  the  University  and  State  col- 
leges and  a  great  group  of  7600  primary  schools,  but  she  has  left 
this  gap  in  the  midst,  which  divides  the  system  asunder.  It  is 
confidently  believed  that  when  the  attention  of  the  peoidc  is  called 
with  clearness  and  persistence  io  this  groat  defect  in  ilie  system,  it 
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v/ill  be  closed;,  and  tlie  system  will  be  greatly  strengthened  and  im- 
proved. 

It  is  evident  that  some  larger^,  stronger  unit  must  undertake  :o 
do  this  great  work,  than  local  districts,  for  they  have  not  enough 
suitable  material  in  suthcient  quantity,  nor  have  they  sufficient 
financial  strength  to  do  this  work  alone.  It  would  be  possible  for 
the  State  to  create  large  rural  districts  like  townships,  or  justice 
precincts,  and  direct  and  assist  them  to  do  this  work ;  l)ut  it  would 
seem  that  lines  of  least  resistance  would  be  found  in  units  already 
established  for  other  purposes.  The  counties,  therefore,  would  seem 
to  be  the  logical  basis  upon  which  to  attempt  this  work.  These 
high-school  courses  should  preserve  what  time  has  seasoned  and 
found  to  he  good,  and  also  what  a  practical  present  demands. 

What  should  Texas  do  for  her  primary  schools?  In  the  veins 
of  her  children  flows  the  best  blood  of  the  race.  Her  schools  should 
be  fit  places  for  the  training  ol  the  l)est  men  and  Avomen  for  the 
best  service.  The  best  is  not  too  good  for  Texas.  High  schools 
must  be  built  in  the  chasm  between  the  common  schools  and  tlie 
colleges  and  university.  The  good  of  the  public  schools  demands 
that  the  colleges  be  equipped  in  materials  and  men  and  that  they 
give  us  good  teachers  for  all  the  schools,  and  that  the  University, 
the  jeweled  crown  of  the  system,  Ije  worthy  of  an  imperial  state. 
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THE  EDUCATiU^  Ui'  A  LAW  YEli 

BY  SAMUEL  AVILLISTON,  A.   SI.,  LL.  U.,  PROFESSOR  OF  LAW 
IX    HARVARD   UNIVERSITY 

Lawyers  iiiust  admit  that  their  profession  is  not  generally  popu- 
lar. Jokes  are  made  at  the  expense  of  all  professions,  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  no  great  profession  finds  so  little  real 
favor  as  that  of  the  law  in  the  eyes  of  the  plain  people  who  form 
the  great  body  of  the  nation.  Yet  the  duty  of  preserving  order  and 
promoting  justice  among  men,  the  task  laid  cliiefly  upon  lawyers, 
can  scarcely  be  reckoned  second  to  any  other  work  undertaken  in 
the  professions  or  occupations  of  mankind.  To  be  sure,  it  may  be 
said  that  lawyers  are  far  from  performing  completely  the  task 
which  is  set  them,  but  that  is  merely  saying  they  are  human. 
Clerg}-inen  do  not  make  men  perfectly  virtuous,  nor  physicians 
keep  them  well  or  invariably  cure  them  when  they  are  ill.  Yet 
neither  clerg}men  nor  physicians  suffer  undue  opprobrium  on  that 
account.  Why,  then,  should  fault  be  found  with  lawyers?  I  be- 
lieve that  the  complaints  are  chiefly  three:  first,  and  most  im- 
portant, that  lawyers  do  not  really  try  to  promote  justice — that 
they  profess  for  hire  one  set  of  opinions  today  and  another  set 
tomorrow,  that  their  brains  are  purchasable  by  rich  men  and  cor- 
porations to  point  out  ways  of  evading  the  law;  second,  that  the 
law  itself  is  not  at  all  coincident  with  justice;  and  third,  that  the 
practice  of  the  law,  while  it  sharpens  the  intellect,  also  narrows  it. 
Wordsworth's  verse  still  finds  some  sympathetic  readers: 

"A  lawyer  art  thou  ?     Draw  not  nigh  ! 
Go  carry  to  some  fitter  place 
The  keenness  of  that  practiced  eye. 
The  hardness  of  that  sallow  face." 

Wlien  a  lawyer  speaks  upon  his  profession  and  of  his  professional 
brethren,  the  tone  of  the  address  is  apt  to  be  distinctly  laudatory. 
I  am   far  from  wishing  to  sav  the  nraise  is  wholly  undeserved, 
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but  it  is  a  more  profitable  thing  to  turn  to  our  critics,  even  to 
our  detractors,  than  to  those  who  lavish  praise  upon  us.  From 
the  fonncr,  though  their  blame  may  be  partly  or  largely  unde- 
served, we  may  yet  learn  our  weaknesses  and  be  led  to  make  some 
effort  to  correct  them.  And  if  we  approach  in  this  spirit  the 
grounds  of  popular  criticism  of  which  I  have  spoken,  few  candid 
lawyers  can  deny  that  some  cause  for  these  criticisms  exists.  At 
least,  that  is  my  belief,  and  I  believe  loyalty  to  the  profession  may 
better  be  shown  by  blaming  what  is  blameworthy  than  by  indis- 
criminate praise.  And  in  a  single  sentence  my  answer  to  the 
question,  what  is  the  best  training  for  a  lawyer,  is,  that  training 
which  will  enable  him  to  serve  the  State  and  mankind  better  than 
his  predecessors;  which  will  enable  him  more  clearly  to  see  what 
is  just  and,  therefore,  what  must  be  legal;  which  will  lead  him 
still  farther  away  than  this  generation  of  lawyers  has  got  from 
Lord  Brougiiam's  famous  saying  that  a  lawyer's  first  and  only 
duty  is  to  his  client;  which  will  sharpen  his  mind — as  it  must  be 
sharp  to  be  of  value — and  yet  not  narrow  it.  The  world  wants 
such  men,  and  if  they  can  be  found  they  may  be  assured  that  they 
will  find  sufficient  occupation  at  living  wages. 

It  may  seem  that  I  am  trenching  upon  the  domain  of  ethics, 
and  merely  saying  that  young  lawyers  should  be  trained  to  virtue. 
It  is  true  that  they  should  be  so  trained.  Character  is  the  most 
valuable  asset  which  a  lawyer  can  possess,  but  it  is  not  the  only 
asset  he  should  have,  and  today  I  can  not  touch  on  questions  of 
direct  ethical  training,  but  for  the  character  of  most  men,  the  in- 
direct training  received  in  the  course  of  their  daily  work  and  from 
it,  is  quite  as  infiuential  as  direct  training;  and  that  education  is 
best,  if  such  an  education  is  possible,  which  will  give  the  best  tech- 
nical equipment  and  will  also  naturally  tend  to  develop  a  love  of 
Justice  and  the  strength  and  courage  to  make  it  effectual. 

Perhaps  it  may  seem  to  be  expecting  too  much  to  look  for  more 
than  purely  intellectual  results  from  intellectual  education,  but 
universal  education  has  been  recognized  as  the  great  safeguard  of 
the  country  against  the  dangers  of  enormous  immigration  and  uni- 
versal suffrage ;  and  it  is  a  reasonable  faith  that  education  will  not 
only  fit  men  to  protect  their  own  interests  and  insure  their  own 
livelihood  more  efficiently,  but  will  also  make  them  better  citizens, 
for  the  rule  of  righteousness  is,  after  all,  the  rule  of  reason ;  and 
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a  lirst  step  luwanls  the  achievciuent  of  ritihteousncss  is  a  percep- 
tion of  its  reasonableness.  Though  one  wiio  knows,  for  instance, 
the  unfortunate  consequences  upon  l!ii'  in<livi(lual  and  uj>on  society 
which  follow  the  excessive  consumption  of  whisky  may  neverthe- 
less become  a  driinkaid,  he  is  less  likely  to  do  so  than  if  he  were 
ignorant.  So  that  as  the  state  aims  to  make  better  citizens  by  bet- 
ter education,  we  also  may  aim  to  make  better  lawyers  by  better 
education.  And  if  the  primary  and  grammar  schools  are  in  some 
measure  training  schools  in  good  citizenship,  can  we  ask  less  or 
believe  less  of  our  colleges  whose  function  is  to  seek  and  teach 
the  truth? — our  colleges,  of  whom  it  has  been  said  that,  "Truth  in 
science,  truth  in  morals,  truth  in  politics,  when  exiled  from  the 
market  place,  the  legislative  hall,  the  pulpit,  or  the  rostrum,  shall 
find  a  refuge  and  a  sanctuary  here;  where  a  priesthood  of  the  great 
and  good  have  for  generations  delivered  her  oracles;  here  at  least 
truth,  liberty,  and  justice  shall  be  held  in  honor,  and  assert  the 
everlasting  supremacy  of  the  moral  over  the  material  world."  It 
is  unfortunately  true  that  not  all  intelligent  and  educated  men 
are  virtuous,  but  it  is  certainly  true  that  unintelligent  and  unedu- 
cated men,  even  if  virtuous,  can  do  little  good,  and  may  do  much 
harm  in  a  profession  which  has  to  deal  with  the  adjustments  of 
the  whole  complicated  skein  of  huinan  affairs.  So,  though  the 
grafters,  the  corrupt  politicians,  the  fraudulent  business  man  and 
the  unscrupulous  professional  man  are  too  often  educated  men, 
faith  is  justified  that  this  is  not  because  of  his  education,  but  in 
spite  of  it.     And  actual  experience  confirms  a  priori  reasoning. 

Hon.  Lawrence  Maxwell,  of  the  Cincinnati  bar,  himself  experi- 
enced as  an  examiner  for  admission  to  the  bar,  said  in  a  recent 
address :  "One  of  the  most  important  advantages  that  have  been 
found  to  follow  the  raising  of  educational  qualifications  for  ad- 
mission to  the  bar  is  the  effect  it  lias  on  the  moral  tone  of  the 
profession.  As  an  illustration,  I  refer  to  the  public  statement 
made  to  the  American  Bar  Association  by  Judge  Danaher,  of  the 
New  York  State  Board  of  Law  Examiners — and  it  is  only  one 
of  many — that,  according  to  his  observations,  the  standard  of  pre- 
liminary education  which  that  State  adopted  has  been  productive 
of  wonderful  results  in  lifting  the  tone  of  the  profession,  and  that 
from  his  experience  he  would  rather  abolish  examination?  in  law 
than  dispense  with  a  high  standard  of  general  education." 
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In  the  pressure  of  competition  in  modern  life,  too  often  educa- 
tion has  been  assumed  to  l)e  of  value  only  in  so  far  as  it  imme- 
diately and  directly  aids  the  capacity  to  earn  a  livelihood,  and 
even  in  the  application  of  this  lest  the  value  in  the  long  run  of  a 
broadly  trained  mind  is  often  disregarded. 

SiJecial  training  is  necessary,  but  it  should  be  laid  upon  broad 
foundations.  This  may  perhaps  be  said  in  regard  to  the  training 
for  all  professions;  it  is  certainly  true  of  the  training  for  the  legal 
profession.  The  training  of  a  lawyer  should  then  begin  with  a 
liberal  preliminary  education — that  is,  an  education  which  will 
train  his  powers  of  mind,  which  will  onal)le  him  to  understand, 
somewhat,  man  and  the  Avorld  he  lives  in,  something  of  language, 
mathematics,  history,  and  other  subjects.  All  are  good.  This 
means  that  one  who  wishes  the  best  training  as  a  lawyer  will  strive 
to  be  also  a  college  graduate  and  will  make  sacrifices  to  that  end. 

Many  lawyers  have  succeeded  in  spite  of  deficient  preliminary 
education,  by  virtue  of  other  qualifications.  Natural  intelligence, 
health,  perseverance,  and  character  always  have  conquered  and 
always  will  conquer  the  world  in  spite  of  any  deficiency.  But 
men  endowed  with  these  qualities  are  generally  the  first  to  acknowl- 
edge their  lack  if  their  success  has  been  won  without  the  aid  of 
a  good  education.  Compared  with  others,  they  have  done  well; 
compared  with  themselves,  they  might  have  achieved  more  had 
they  had  a  fuller  preparation  for  the  race.  They  have  been  handi- 
capped. The  chief  end  of  a  college  education  is  broadening  and 
maturing  the  intellectual  powers  and  gaining  some  slight  general 
view  of  the  field  of  human  knowledge,  rather  than  direct  prepara- 
tion for  a  profession.  Certainly  this  is  true  if  the  profession  be  the 
law. 

Two  subjects  only  in  the  college  curriculum  may  be  mentioned 
which  are  of  direct  importance  in  legal  work,  and  which,  it  may 
be  added,  have  also  a  high  value  in  broadening  and  cultivating 
the  mind :  English  writing  and  speaking  and  political  economy. 
The  lawyer  who  can  not  write  and  speak  is  helpless.  He  perforce 
acquires  some  ability  in  writing  and  speaking  in  the  course  of  his 
work,  but  the  foundation  should  be  laid  in  youth.  Anybody  can 
gain  some  facility  with  effort  and  practice,  and  no  one  can  reach  the 
goal   without   time   and   labor.      Some   of   the   most   vexing   legal 
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qiiestioDri  tliat  are  pressing  upon  llie  coming  generation  for  solution 
are  essentially  economic  questions.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the 
problems  arising  I'rom  the  disputes  of  labor  and  capital.  How 
far  may  trades  unions  go  in  seeking  to  bring  about  the  closed  shoj); 
how  far  may  capital  combine  and  control,  partly  or  wholly,  a 
particular  trade;  how  shall  the  great  i)ul)lic  service  companies  be 
regulated;  how  far  may  states  and  municipalities  engage  in  the 
occupations  thus  far  exercised  by  ])rivate  corporations;  how  far 
may  the  principle  of  graded  taxation  be  carried,  imposing  a  bur- 
den on  an  individual  or  an  estate  at  a  rate  increasing  with  the 
wealth  of  the  individual  or  size  of  the  estate, — these  are  all  pri- 
marily economic  questions,  and  the  correct  answer  to  the  legal 
problems  presented  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  correct 
solution  of  the  economic  problems.  Xo  lawyer  can  discuss  intelli- 
gently the  legal  side  of  these  questions  Avho  is  wholly  ignorant  of 
their  economic  side.  That  the  legal  side  of  these  and  similar  ques- 
tions will  press  upuu  the  coming  generation,  I  think  few  will 
doubt. 

A  liberal  preliminary  education  can  not  take  the  place  of  a 
thorough  technical  training;  and  in  the  determination  of  the 
proper  technical  training,  what  is  to  be  aimed  at  may  well  be 
considered  before  the  means  by  which  the  aim  is  to  be  attained. 
Law  is  both  a  science  and  an  art.  It  is  a  science  in  so  far  as  it 
seeks  to  discover  the  correct  rules  which  should  govern  the  affairs 
of  men.  As  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  recent  lawyers,  James  C. 
Carter,  said  in  the  course  of  his  argument  before  the  International 
Tribunal,  sitting  to  decide  the  rights  of  England  and  this  country 
in  the  Alaska  seal  fisheries: 

"The  law,  whether  it  be  international  law  or  municipal  law, 
is  but  a  part  of  the  general  domain  of  ethics.  It  may  not  include 
the  whole  of  that  domain,  but  the  centers  of  each  system  coincide, 
although  the  circumference  of  one  may  extend  beyond  the  bound- 
aries of  the  other." 

The  science,  though  not  an  exact  science  like  mathematics,  is 
yet  based  on  reason.  It  is  not  to  be  learned  altogether  by  incnKM'- 
izing  decisions  and  statutes.  These  carrv  no  mandate  to  the  logical 
or  to  the  ethical  faculty;  and,  though  we  must  at  times  submit  to 
be   governed  by  illogical   and   unjust  ndes,   they   must  give   wav 
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when  their  true  character  is  perceived.  Doubtless  the  lawyer  must 
be  informed  as  to  existing  law  whether  it  be  in  conformity  with 
ideal  justice  or  inconsistent  with  itself  in  its  several  parts.  In 
so  far  as  it  is  inharmonious  or  unjust,  its  scientific  character  is 
diminished.  The  practice  of  law  is,  however,  an  art.  The  basis 
of  knowledge  is  presupposed,  and  skill  in  the  practical  applications 
and  uses  of  this  knowledge  constitute  the  test  of  the  lawyer's  art. 
Both  the  learning  and  the  practical  skill  are  desirable. 

How  can  they  best  be  gained  ?  By  training  in  a  law  office  was  the 
answer  generally  given  until  comparatively  recent  years.  But  now 
it  has  been  almost  universally  perceived  that  a  law  office  is  a  very 
poor  place  in  which  to  get  a  legal  education.  Systematic  study 
of  law  as  a  science  is  well  nigh  impossible  in  the  hurry  of  practical 
business,  and,  though  special  rules  may  be  learned,  a  well-rounded 
understanding  of  the  law  is  not  easily  so  obtained.  The  law 
school  has  superseded  the  law  office  as  a  training  school;  but  it  is 
not  always  perceived  that  the  law  school  is  as  inferior  to  the  law 
office  for  learning  practical  professional  skill  in  applying  the  law 
as  it  is  superior  for  the  study  of  pure  or  theoretical  law  The  only 
way  to  learn  to  try  cases  is  to  try  them,  and  tbe  only  way  to  learn 
to  draw  legal  papers  is  actually  to  draw  them.  Though  students 
in  a  law  school  may  be  put  to  work  drafting  papers  and  even  try- 
ing moot  cases,  and  though  such  exercises  doubtless  have  their 
value,  a  student  will  learn  more  from  one  real  case  than  from 
twenty  artificial  ones  of  practical  methods  of  handling  litigation; 
and,  similarly,  real  deeds  and  wills  and  pleadings  are  more  in- 
structive than  artificial  ones,  though  artificial  papers  can  better 
imitate  the  real  than  artificial  trials.  Accordingly,  the  time  of  the 
law  school  should  chiefly  be  given  to  the  study  of  legal  theory. 
Such  study  would  obviously  precede  the  effort  to  gain  skill  in 
practical  application  of  the  law.  Therefore,  the  law  school  pre- 
cedes the  office;  but  the  law  school,  though  it  may  make  a  learned 
lawyer, — and  not  a  few  students  of  the  graduating  classes  of  our 
law  schools  are  very  learned  lawyers, — can  not  be  expected  to  make 
a  skillful  one;  that  is  the  gradual  result  of  practical  work  in  subse- 
quent years.  The  period  of  study  in  our  law  schools — a  period  as 
long  as  the  brief  years  of  youUi  ])('rinit — is  none  too  long  for  the 
critical  study,  and  should  l)o  used  for  the  purpose. 
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Tliere  are  many  law  ^iL•llools  in  tliis  roiintrv  wliii-li  form  part 
ui"  a  university,  and  there  are  many  wliich  do  not.  Tlie  alliliation 
of  a  school  as  a  constituent  part  of  a  university  gives  the  best 
assurance  that  law  will  be  studied  as  other  great  branches  of 
human  knowledge  are  studied,  as  deeply,  by  like  methods,  and  with 
the  devotion  of  a  learned  and  .-tudious  faculty  aided  by  adequate 
libraries  and  endowments, — in  short,  that  the  teaching  will  be  lib- 
oral  and  that  the  knowledge  impartetl  will  not  be  given  with  the 
narrow  purix)se  only  of  enabling  students  to  wring  a  livelihood  from 
an  unwilling  world,  but  in  the  large  spirit  of  confidence  that  the 
highest  and  fullest  truth  shall  be  sought,  and  that  as  the  world 
needs  this,  it  will  not  suffer  those  to  want  who  supply  the  need. 
For  the  law  school  to  fulfill  this  function  adequately,  a  measure 
of  idealism  is  necessary,  and  I  believe  this  also  desirable  for  the 
best  technical  equipment  of  the  student  if  his  own  selfish  interest 
alone  is  considered. 

I  have  spoken  on  this  topic  recently  before  the  Association  of 
American  Law  schools,  but,  at  the  risk  of  plagiarism  from  myself, 
I  must  make  the  same  plea  here,  for  it  is  an  essential  part  of  my 
argument  for  the  desirability  of  an  education  which  is  not  aimed 
solely  at  what  the  individual  needs  to  get  on  in  the  world,  but 
rather  at  what  the  world  needs. 

By  idealism  in  teaching  law  I  mean  aiming  to  teach  the  law 
as  it  ought  to  be,  rather  than  simply  as  it  is.  This  means  that  the 
teacher  must  keep  his  own  mind  and  that  of  his  students  con- 
stantly addressed  to  the  general  rule,  free  from  arbitrary  excep- 
tions, and  must  use  particular  cases  to  bring  the  rule  out.  rather 
than  emphasize  the  importance  of  inconsistencies  and  peculiarities. 
For  the  ideal  of  the  law  is  towards  a  few  general  principles,  while 
in  practice  with  the  increasing  complexity  of  human  affairs  the 
number  of  minor  rules  and  applications  is  always  increasing.  1 
must  guard  against  possible  misconceptions,  however,  by  saying 
that  teaching  should  not  deal  with  abstract  general  rules  apart 
from  their  concrete  applications.  Good  teaching  of  law.  T  l)elieve. 
always  occupies  itself  with  the  concrete,  but  each  state  of  facts 
considered  must  be  used  to  develop  a  theory  or  tested  by  a  theory ; 
otherwise  memory,  not  reason,  will  be  the  faculty  to  which  appeal 
is  made. 

.All  will  agree,  I   think,  that  the  law  school  must  aim  to  give 
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a  training  which  will  give  both  power  of  reasoning  in  dealing 
with  a  new  question  and  also  as  considerable  a  stock  of  positive 
knowledge  as  possible.  Most  lawyers  will  agree  that  the  first  iS 
more  important  than  the  second ;  and  it  has  always  been  recognized 
that  the  inastery  of  the  general  principles  of  law  and  the  logical 
faculty  to  follow  these  principles  to  their  legitimate  consequences 
is  what  gives  power  to  a  lawyer,  rather  than  a  great  store  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  law  on  particular  points,  valuable  as  such  knowledge  is. 
~Sl\  first  ground,  then,  for  urging  the  study  of  the  law  as  it  ought 
to  be  is  that  power  is  thus  best  attained.  The  mind  is  occupied 
Avith  broad  principles  and  their  application.  It  may  Ije  said  tnat 
it  is  worse  than  telling  a  twice-told  tale  to  urge  that  stress  should 
be  laid  on  the  principles  and  rules  of  law,  rather  than  upon  their 
particular  applications,  but  my  preachment  goes  somewhat  be^'ond 
this.  What  principles  shall  be  taught?  Formulge  that  are  repeated 
constantlv  bv  courts  and  text-writei'S,  and  which  are  either  so 
vague  or  subject  to  so  many  exceptions  as  to  give  no  answer,  or  a 
possibly  incorrect  answer,  when  applied  to  an  actual  problem. 
Most  will  concede  that  such  principles  are  not  what  students  should 
be  fed  on,  but  rather  the  principles,  whether  clearly  formulated 
or  not  by  courts  and  text-writers,  which  underlie  the  decisions. 
But  what  if  the  decisions  on  a  given  subject  are  in  strict  con- 
formity with  no  principle,  perhaps  because  the  subj'ect  has  not  so 
fully  been  worked  out  by  the  courts  that  a  general  principle  can 
be  evolved  from  the  decisions,  j^erhaps  because  two  or  more  prin- 
ciples really  inconsistent,  Imt  not  acknowledged  to  be  so,  are  ap- 
plied ? 

Again,  suppose  decisions  do  conform  to  some  rule,  but  the  rule 
seems  to  violate  sound  views  of  political  economy,  or  not  to  con- 
foiiii  to  the  usages  or  requirements  of  business.  Supjiose,  further, 
that  a  principle  may  be  traced  or  found  clearly  stated  in  one  line 
of  cases,  but  another  line  of  cases  presenting  different  facts,  but 
logically  involving  the  same  principle,  reaches  a  different  result. 
Lastlv,  suppose  on  the  same  state  of  facts  authorities  in  different 
jurisdictions  arc  wholly  in  conflict.  In  such  cases,  and  these  cases 
recur  almost  daily  in  a  law  teacher's  work,  what  is  he  to  do? 
My  contention  is  that  he  should  teach  the  ])rinciples  that  ought  to 
underlie  his  subject  and  test  actual  decisions  thereby.  Emphasis 
on  legal  principle  I  do,  therefore,  assume  as  a  matter  of  course. 
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anil,  .coins:  boyonil  iliai,  my  plea  is  for  tlie  unrenj^ni/.i'd  principle 
and  tlie  half-recoijnized  priiuiplo  which,  thoii^di  l)iit  partially  per- 
ceived or  admitted,  or  even  llatly  denied  by  the  courts,  must  never- 
theless prevail  before  an  ultimately  satisfactory  conclusion  can  be 
reached. 

Besides  the  added  power  wliiih  is,  I  believe,  to  be  gained  by 
students  trained  to  search  for  fundamentally  sound  principles, 
another  reason  is  that  we  must  prepare  our  students  to  practice  the 
law  as  it  is  going  to  be  in  the  future,  not  simply  as  it  is  now.  A 
young  man  may  look  forward  to  forty  years  of  practice,  and  he 
will  have  but  one  law  school  training,  which  must  give  him  an 
education  for  the  whole  period.  The  law  school  must  give  him 
not  only  what  will  help  him  at  the  beginning  of  his  professional 
career,  but  what  will  serve  him  thirty  or  forty  years  later.  If  at- 
tention is  too  closely  fixed  on  the  peculiarities  and  exceptions  and 
qualifications  with  which  law  books  are  filled,  or,  rather,  if  in 
dealing  with  all  these  the  theoretically  correct  is  not  constantly 
kept  in  view  and  used  as  a  lest  to  be  constantly  applied,  not  only 
will  the  student  lack  a  guiding  thread  co-ordinating  his  knowledge, 
Init  the  knowledge  which  he  does  acquire  will  be  of  a  kind  likely  to 
lose  its  value  at  least  in  part.  ITe  will  be  in  the  position  of  the 
young  lawyer  who  knew  the  statutes,  but  was  weak  on  the  common 
law. 

The  legislature  might  repeal  all  he  knew  in  a  day.  and  certainly 
would  repeal  a  good  part  of  it  in  the  course  of  no  gi'eat  number 
of  years.  If  emphasis  is  laid  from  the  outset  on  the  flux  in  the 
law,  and  its  tendency  to  perfect  itself,  and  a  primary  aim  be  to 
elucidate  what  in  each  case  is  the  absolutely  sound,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  established  doctrine,  the  young  lawyer  will  l)e 
better  prepared  to  take  a  leading  j)art  in  the  changes  and  devel- 
opments of  till'  next  forty  years,  than  if  inculcating  the  law  aa 
it  was  when  he  was  educated  had  been  the  sole  or  the  primary  aim 
of  his  instructors. 

Each  state  has  a  juris])rudence  of  its  own.  In  the  larger  and 
older  states  it  is  already  possible  to  construct  a  systematic  state- 
ment of  law  without  going  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  state. 
This  fact,  which  has  been  suggested  as  a  reason  for  laying  stress 
upon  local  law,  seems  to  me  a  reason  for  the  opposite  course.  As 
W(^  can  not  avoid  having  fiftv  jtirisdictions.  more  or  less,  we  must 
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do  everything  possible  to  avoid  unnecessary  diversities  in  those 
jurisdictions.  Our  business  more  and  more  disregards  state  lines. 
It  will  be  a  great  evil  if  the  tendency  of  the  law  in  the  several 
states  is  towards  inci'easing  diversity.  Yet  this  must  be  the  ten- 
dency if  the  law  student  in  each  state  has  his  mind  directed  solely 
or  primarily  towards  local  law;  for  as  the  states  become  older  the 
practicing  lawyer  will  less  and  less  be  driven  to  examine  the  re- 
ports of  other  states  and  correct  their  local  peculiarities  to  his 
own  ideas  and  those  of  the  courts  before  which  he  argues.  The 
evil  can  not  be  wholly  overcome;  but  if  the  law  schools,  instead 
of  attempting  merely  to  present  a  photograph  of  the  local  situa- 
tion, emphasize  the  general  rather  than  the  particular,  the  right 
rather  than  the  merely  peculiar,  something  will  be  gained.  The 
influence  of  the  law  teacher  in  shaping  the  law  is  far  less  obvious 
than  that  of  a  judge,  but  it  is  none  the  less  real;  and,  because  the 
teacher  has  a  freer  hand  than  the  judges  of  today  generally  can 
have,  he  has  correspondingly  more  jDOwer.  If  a  law  school  which 
feeds  a  local  bar  sends  out  its  students  imbued  with  a  belief  in 
a  uniform  legal  principle,  many  of  them  will  retain  that  belief. 
It  will  become  the  accepted  doctrine  of  the  bar  and,  in  time,  of  the 
bench.  WTien  the  graduates  of  a  law  school  are  widely  scattered, 
the  influence  which  the  school  may  exert  upon  the  law  can  not 
easily  be  overestimated. 

It  should  be  added  that  I  suppose  the  student  is  to  some  extent 
at  least  studying  the  actual  decisions  of  the  court.  11  is  doubtless 
possible  to  get  too  far  from  the  earth  in  theoretical  jurisprudence, 
and  if  the  cases  were  not  read  and  were  not  the  subject  of  discussion 
this  possibility  might  well  become  a  probability.  I  should,  however, 
select  cases  for  study  with  a  view  to  develop  and  illustrate  so  far 
as  possible  a  sound  general  theory  rather  than  to  give  an  exact 
photograph  of  existing  law  of  a  single  jurisdiction.  On  funda- 
mental questions  the  decisions  of  the  jurisdiction  where  the  stu- 
dent intends  to  practice  must  l)e  learned,  but  this  may  well  be 
done  while  the  main  line  of  study  has  a  wider  scope. 

Doubtless  these  are  questions  of  degree  and  of  proportion. 
J^early  every  one  will  agree  that  some  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  law  as  it  ought  to  be.  Few  will  deny  that  the  law  as  it  is 
must  receive  some  attention,  even  when  it  is  not  what  it  ought  to 
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be;  but  1  believe  that  there  is  little  danger  ul"  erring  on  the  side 
of  over-emphasis  of  the  theoretically  right  rule.  The  actual  law 
presses  upon  us  constantly.  We  can  not  escape  consciousness  of 
its  importance.  Whether  we  are  ourselves  engaged  in  practical 
att'airs  or  not.  our  pupils  must  be  prepared  for  bar  examinations, 
and  the  results  of  our  work  must  in  any  case  be  judged  by  those 
who  are  actively  engaged  at  the  bar  or  on  the  bench.  The  decisions 
to  which  we  turn  as  the  source  of  our  knowledge  must  generally, 
at  least,  profess  to  follow  an  existing  rule,  not  to  improve  upon  it. 
The  writer  of  text-books  claims  it  a's  his  highest  merit  that  his 
work  reflects  exactly  the  decisions  of  the  courts,  though  these 
are  often  conflicting.  The  importance  of  the  considerations  I 
have  urged  is  not  so  thiiist  upon  us,  but  is  no  less  real.  Moreover, 
no  teacher  and  no  teaching  can  be  really  successful  which  does 
not  arouse  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  students.  But  the  en- 
thusiasm of  young  men  can  be  secured  at  no  less  a  price  than  some- 
thing worthy  of  enthusiasm.  Unless  there  is  both  an  intellectual 
and  a  moral  appeal  in  teaching,  the  best  powers  of  the  student 
will  not  be  roused. 

Unless  the  intellectual  ideal  of  consistency  and  coherency  of 
legal  principles  and  the  moral  ideal  of  justice  animate  the  teacher, 
his  own  reasons  for  devotion  to  his  profession  are  less  powerful 
than  they  should  be,  and  his  chance  of  inspiring  his  pupils  cor- 
respondingly diminished.  The  great  law  teacher  must  be  much 
besides  an  idealist,  but  that  I  believe  he  must  always  be. 

If  the  aim  of  the  law  school  be  what  I  have  suggested,  an  inquiry 
into  the  methods  of  teaching  and  study  is  then  pertinent;  and  here 
of  all  places  dogmatism  is  least  becoming.  A  num  thoroughly  versed 
in  his  subject,  interested  in  his  work,  and  having  the  teacher's 
faculty  will  always  find  a  successful  method.  Every  age  has  had 
its  great  teachers,  and  the  characteristics  to  which  I  have  just 
alluded  are,  I  believe,  the  only  thing  all  have  held  in  common.  But 
because  others  may  have  rules  for  their  own  guidance  and  find 
them  sufficient  for  the  fullest  success,  T  will  not  hide  the  prin- 
ciples which  I  seek  as  best  I  can  to  follow  and  which  have  seemed 
to  mo  helpful  in  such  experience  as  I  have  had  as  a  teacher 
of  law.  These  principles  are  very  few  and  simple.  First,  teaching 
should  concern  itself  with  the  concrete.  A  general  formula  is  use- 
ful as  a  summary  of  many  concreto  onsos.  but  no  one  ran  £!:o\  a 
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clear  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  general  rule  without  consideration 
of  the  oarticular  cases  which  mark  its  boundaries.  Such  success 
as  the  system  of  study  and  teaching  known  as  the  case  system  has 
had,  has  been  due  in  large  measure,  I  believe,  to  the  concentration 
of  the  student's  mind  upon  the  concrete,  though  it  has  also  the 
advantage  of  developing  by  the  historical  method  and  from  the 
only  accurate  sources  existing  rules  of  law.  Secondly,  the  student 
should,  so  far  as  possible,  work  out  his  own  results,  not  have  them 
given  to  him  without  work  on  his  part.  This  means  that  lecturing 
is  generally  not  the  best  way  of  teaching — no  new  discovery. 
Socrates  is  still  regarded  as  the  great  master  of  the  art  of  leading 
the  pupil  by  his  own  reasoning  to  the  necessary  ultimate  conclu- 
sion. Certainly  it  is  more  helpful  to  get  the  student  to  work  out 
partially  and  express  crudely  liis  own  conclusion  than  to  give  the 
perfect  answer,  perfectly  expressed  to  him  in  the  first  place — even 
if  it  is  part  of  the  exercise  that  this  perfect  answer  be  repeated  and 
explained  or  illustrated  understandingly  by  the  pupil.  If  students 
are  thus  trained  and  if  the  standard  of  admission  to  the  bar  is  so 
upheld  that  none  l)ut  the  well  trained  are  admitted,  is  it  too  much 
to  hope  that  the  coming  generation  of  lawyers,  judges,  and  legis- 
lators will  be  not  only  more  uniformly  competent  intellectually 
than  their  predecessors,  but  also  more  uniformly  alive  to  the  duties 
which  the  profession  owes  to  the  public? 


THE    GRADUATE    OF    THE    LAW   DEPARTMENT    AS    A 

CITIZEN 

BY    THE    HONORABLE    YANCEY    LEWIS,    LL.    B.,    OF    DALLAS, 
FORMERLY  DEAX  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LAW 

To  former  and  present  students  of  the  University  the  occasion 
which  brings  us  together  is  a  happy,  a  joyous,  a  memorable  one. 
It  renews  old  and  tender  associations.  It  recalls  the  hopes,  the 
worthy  motives,  the  liigli  ambitions  of  golden  youth — of  blessed 
and  l)oautiful  youtb,  that  ever  stands  a  tiptoe  on  the  earth  and 
looks  towards  the  lieavens.  It  enables  us  witb  pride  and  love 
comininglcd  to  note  ilie  progress  of  the  institution  whose  concep- 
tion we  associate  witli  wisdom  and  sacrifice  and  immortal  heroism; 
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whose  infancy  was  not  wliolly  free  friuii  iiiisjudjfnicnt  and  oppo- 
sition and  adverse  circumstances,  but  whose  present  development, 
if  not  \et  at  its  fullness,  nor  clear  of  possible  peril,  is,  we  believe, 
adequate  to  justify  a  prosj)ect  im-asured  l)y  the  centuries  and  to 
give  assurance  of  ever-widening  usefuhu-ss  to  the  state  and  to 
posterity. 

But  if,  for  special  and  jK'isDi.al  reasons,  the  occasion  is  full  of 
interest  to  alumni  and  students,  not  less  for  weighty  public  reasons 
is  it  of  interest  to  all  thoughtful  citizens  of  the  commonwealth. 
Today  we  dedicate  a  noble  building,  massive,  spacious,  and  com- 
modious, erected  with  ](ul)lic  funds,  nuiintained  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, for  instruction  without  charge  to  citizens  of  the  State,  in 
the  science,  theory,  and  correct  practice  of  the  law.  Here,  in  the 
beginning  of  his  career,  the  student  of  the  law  is  to  learn  those 
fundamental  truths  which  the  eminent  jurist,  Kyan,  has  stated 
with  such  point  and  brevity :  ''Craft  is  the  vice,  not  the  spirit, 
of  the  profession.  Trick  is  professional  prostitution.  Falsehood 
is  professional  apostasy.  The  strength  of  a  lawyer  is  in  thorough 
knowledoe  of  leijal  tiutii.  in  thorou<>li  devotion  to  lefjal  risht. 
Truth  and  integrity  can  do  more  in  the  profession  than  the  subt- 
lest and  wiliest  devices.  The  power  of  integrity  is  the  rule;  the 
power  of  fraud  is  the  exception.  Emulation  and  zeal  lead  lawyers 
astray,  but  the  general  law  of  the  profession  is  duty,  not  success. 
In  it.  as  elsewhere  in  human  life,  the  judgment  of  success  is  but 
the  verdict  of  little  minds.  Professional  duty,  faithfully  and  well 
performed,  is  the  lawyer's  glory.  This  is  equally  true  of  the  bench 
and  of  the  bar." 

Here,  in  quiet  and  calmness,  unvexed  by  selfish  interest  or  con- 
tention, undisturbed  l)y  partisanshi])  and  public  clamor,  the  nuini- 
fold  relations  of  men  and  the  rights  mid  duties  arising  from  them 
are  to  be  explored  and  considered,  and  the  rules  of  action,  by  which 
these  rights  are  conserved,  precisely  aj)prehended  :  here  the  essen- 
tial reason  of  the  law,  too  often,  alas!  obscured  <>r  unknown,  is  to 
shed  its  clear  light  into  dark  places  and  along  the  crooked  ways; 
here  is  to  be  shown  how  the  lody  of  our  common  law.  from  the 
rude  beginnings  of  a  barbaric  time,  has  grown  into  a  system  of 
wonderful  flexibility  and  refinement,  meeting  the  needs  of  progress 
and  new  conditions,  adjusting  itself  through  force  of  its  own  in- 
herent reasons  and  processes  to  the  ever-increasing  comjjlexities  of 
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the  time,  until  it  has  become  like  an  all-enveloping  atmosphere  in 
which  all  things  have  their  being  and  all  life  is  nourished;  here 
the  structure  and  frame  of  government  is  to  be  studied,  its  powers 
and    their    source    and    distribution    observed,    their    checks    and 
balances  explained;  aljove  all,  its  dee]),  wise  plan  with  its  necessary 
premises  and  postulates  to  be  made  clear — its  plan  slowly  forming 
through   the   centuries,   outlined   but  not  expressed   in   the   brief, 
terse  clauses  of  constitutional  low,  the  briefest  and  most  pregnant 
words  in   human  speech — mighty  links  that  connect  us   with  ail 
the  painful  progression  of  our  race  to  freedom,  vast  epitomes  that 
condense  whole  eras  into  a  phrase  or  a  clause,  that  picture  the 
barbarian    in   the    northern    woods,    with   his   customary   law,    his 
popular  assemblage,  his  local  self-government,  his  free  choice  of 
king  or  ruler;  that  speak  of  councils  and  battles,  of  the  wisdom 
of  statesmen  and  the  blood  of  patriots  and  the  never-surrendered 
purpose  of  our  race  to  be  free;  that  link  in  necessary  sequence 
Eunnymede   and   Xaseby,   and   Yorktown   and   San   Jacinto;   that 
make  Hampden  and  Vomers,  Washington  and  Houston  co-workers 
and  compeers;  that  sum  up  and  crystallize  and  preserve  for  our 
sure  guidance  the  hopes  and  aspirations,  the  struggles  and  sacri- 
fices, the  achievements  and  results  of  all  our  j)ast  in  enlarging  and 
safeguarding  human  rights  and  liberties. 

Furthermore,  the  fact  that  'his  building  is  erected  with  puldic 
funds  and  maintained  to  furnish  legal  instruction  at  the  public 
expense  gives  a  general  character  to  this  occasion,  as  it  necessarily 
determines  the  lines  of  this  address. 

First,  this  fact  serves  to  recall  that  human  experience  seems  to 
run  in  cycles,  and  that  often  the  most  modern  thing  is  also  very 
ancient.     ]t  was  tlie  thought  of  the   Spartan  law-giver   that   the 
education  of  the  young  was  one  of  the  chiefest  functions  of  the 
state  needful  to  be  performed   if  the  state  was  to  endure.      Ac- 
cordingly, he  made  it  one  of  the  main  elements  of  his  policy,  and 
while  his  conception  of  the  state  and  its  ends  was  very  different 
from  ours,  it  must  l)e  conceded  that  his  system  of  education  of 
the  young  was  one  of  the  leading  factors  in  the  attainment  of  those 
ends  and  in  the  preservation  of  his  state  for  more  than  five  hun- 
dred years.     Among  the  Greeks  in  general,  as  among  the  Eomans, 
education  was  a  matter  of  private  concern,  ami.  while  among  them 
were  incomparable  instructors,   their  light  was  for  the  few,  and 
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the  great  unregarded  imillitiule  groi)ed  in  darkness.  In  that 
long  sleep  of  the  human  mind  wliich  we  call  llic  Dark  Ages — a 
dreadful  slee]).  disturbed  by  ignol)le  wars,  the  rivalries  of  princes 
and  nobles,  rapine  and  the  breaking  up  of  hiws,  clerical  intol- 
erance and  the  red  llamcs  of  religious  jiersecution — education  and 
learning  were  in  the  hands  of  the  church,  and  Church  and  State, 
embodied  in  the  sovereignty  of  kings,  were  in  partnersliij).  The 
one  claimed  dominion  over  the  minds,  as  tbc  other  of  the  bodies, 
of  men;  each  u])held  the  othei  in  tlieir  j)retensions,  and  both 
derived  wealth  and  power  and  splendor  from  the  ignorance  and 
the  superstition  of  the  i)eoi)l('.  At  last,  with  the  invention  of 
printing  and  the  feeble  ditfusion  of  knowledge,  the  human  miiil 
woke  from  its  long  sleep.  Then  began  that  struggle  of  centuries, 
most  memorable  'in  all  tlir  history  of  the  earth,  for  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  for  restraints  upon  the  power  of  j)rinces  and 
priests,  for  the  complete  emancipation  of  the  intellect  and  the 
conscience — culminating  at  last  in  the  establishment  of  the  prin- 
ciples, first  perceived  by  Hobbes,  the  irreverent,  suggested  by  Locke, 
the  philosopher,  and  finally  built  into  the  foundation  of  govern- 
ment of  the  revolutionary  fathers,  that  sovereign  power  is  in  the 
people;  that  government  is  an  agency  of  their  creation  to  protect 
life,  liberty,  and  property,  and  properly  should  be  limited  to  these 
ends;  that  its  function  is  of  this  world  ami  has  no  relation  with 
matters  spiritual,  further  than  to  protect  each  individual  in  his 
full  religious  freedom.  Glorious  truths  evolved  through  the  slow 
travail  of  ages,  never  to  be  forgotten  except  to  our  infinite  hanii. 
at  this  hour  measuring  exactly  the  distance  between  our  han])y 
state  and  that  of  the  benighted  and  enslaved  Russian  masses,  over 
whom  an  autocrat  maintains  his  "divine  right"  to  absolute  rule 
on  the  twofold  base  of  physical  force  and  of  a  state  hierarchy, 
wielding  sujierstitious  terrors  over  th(^  minds  of  ignorant  millions ! 
Early  did  our  fathers  perceive  that  ignorance  is  the  deadly  foe 
of  a  free  commonwealth;  that  school  houses  are  as  essential  to  the 
state's  protection  as  forts  and  arsenals,  and  school  teachers  as  im- 
portant as  armies.  Then  tho  cycle  hecame  complete,  and  the 
thought  of  the  ancient  Sjiartan  law-^ivcr  renewed  itself.  Then 
came  the  free  schools  maintained  by  the  public  tax;  then,  under 
the  leadership  of  JellVrson,  the  institutions  <if  higher  learning 
maintained  bv  the  state.     Lastly  ami  notably,  a  step  whieh  Texas 
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was  among  the  first  to  take,  came  schools  of  law,  with  instruction 
furnished  hy  the  state.    But  this  last  step  has  not  been  taken  with- 
out question  and  criticism.    The  question  and  the  criticism  and  the 
grounds  thereof  deserve  consideration.     It  is  correctly  stated  that 
taxation  must  Ije  for  public,  not  for  private  purposes,  otherwise  the 
exaction  is  not  taxation,  but  oppression  and  confiscation.    This  ad- 
mitted, it  is  then  urged  that  the  individual  studies  law  or  other  pro- 
fession for  his  private  gain  and  advantage,  and  that  the  expenditure 
of  public  funds  to  enable  him  to  do  this  is,  therefore,  unjustifiable. 
The  conclusion  is  sound  unless,  in  the  character  of  the  instruction 
given  and  the  results  thereof,  substantial  public  benefits  are  at- 
tained.    Jn  this  statement,  I  conceive,  is  the  kernel  of  the  whole 
issue  of  education  by  the  State.     It  applies  to  the  common  schools 
and  the  normals,  to  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  to 
the  academic  department  of  the  University,  as  well  as  to  its  pro- 
fessional  schools,   to   every  educational   institution  maintainea   or 
aided  by  taxation.    It  implies  that  the  instruction  in  them  all  must 
do  more  than  help  the  individual ;  it  must  in  its  aggregate  results 
help  the   State.      It   must  reach  beyond  the  person  and   make   a 
better  and  more  useful  citizen.     Here  is  the  differentiation,  broad 
and  deep,  but  not  always  sufficiently  recognized,  between  the  pub- 
lic schools,  from  the  primary  grades   to   the  University,  and  all 
<aher  schools  or  institutions  resting  on  different  foundations.     At 
every  stage,  and  in  every  institution  of  a   public  character,   two 
controlling  ])urposes  should  ever  be  in  view :    first,  to  bring  light 
to  the  mind  and  to  free  the  intelligence,  thus  giving  capacity  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  citizenship;  second,  and  not  of  less  import- 
ance, to  develop  love  of  country  and  loyalty  to  its  institutions  and 
regard  for  its  laws  and  tlie  disposition  in  civil  activities  to  place 
the  general  good  above  private  interest,  thus  inducing  willingness 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  citizenship.     As  regards  the  State  I^aw 
School,  it  is  not  enough  to  turn  out  graduates  having  good  train- 
ing in  the  law,  prepared  to  advance  themselves  in  tlieir  profession, 
and  to  make  gain  from  its  practice.     It  must  do  more,  much  more. 
It  must  train  good  lawyers  and  good  citizens,     it  must  graduate 
men  deeply  iml)ue(l    with   the  ethics  of  their  profession,  without 
which  a  riglit  administration  of  justice  is  the  most  hopeless  im- 
possibility.    It  must  bring  home  the  truth  that,  as  the  lawyer  nuiy 
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he  the  woithiost  mnl  most  iis'-riil,  so  also  may  lie  be  the  worst  an<l 
most  dangerous  inemher  of  the  community;  that,  as  profound  skill 
and  learning,  exercised  vithin  t\\u'  I'ound,  arc  a  lilessing  to  society, 
exercised  without  scruple  and  proper  restraint,  they  become  its 
curse  and  scourge;  that,  as  the  lawyer,  from  his  studios,  must  per- 
ceive more  clearly  than  others  that  the  universal  welfare,  all 
essential  rights,  liberties,  and  progress  are  bound  up  with  the 
State  and  exist  only  in  Just  laws  duly  maintained,  so  also  should 
he  have  the  strongest  will  and  the  most  impelling  motive  to  jire- 
serve  the  State  and  its  operations  free  of  fraud  or  violence,  and 
unhindered  and  uncontrolled  by  individual  or  organized  self-in- 
terest. 

Conceiving  this  to  be  the  function  of  the  school,  it  is  not  im- 
proper if  briefly  1  call  attention  to  soine  forms  of  action  that 
should  properly  engage  the  lawyer's  attention  as  a  citizen.  Natu- 
rally and  primarily,  lie  should  concern  himself  with  all  questions 
of  improvement  in  the  system  and  procedure  for  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice.  Upon  these  questions,  if  he  be  worthy  of  his  pro- 
fession, he  will  let  no  consideration  of  private  employment  nor 
interest  of  a  particular  client  sway  him  against  the  general  good. 
Is  there  call  for  the  exercise  of  his  energies  in  this  direction  now? 
In  answer  to  this  question  it  is  enough,  far  more  than  enough,  to 
bring  up  a  single  ghastly  and  appalling  fact,  the  number  of 
homicides  per  year  in  every  Jiiillion  of  population  in  different 
civilized  states  and  countries,  as  shown  by  the  following  table : 

Canada   3.00 

Germany    4.85 

England   and    Wales 10.15 

France   14.22 

Belgium   IG.OO 

United  States 129.30 


The  total  in  the  T'niteil  States  is  now  neaily  lo.ood  p,M-  annum, 
or  for  the  period  of  an  average  life,  330,000;  a  number  greater, 
as  I  recall,  than  the  number  of  all  tho.se  slain  in  battle  in  the 
Civil  War.  Here  is  our  cominon  .\merican  shame;  here,  in  a  sense, 
our  national  peril,  for  this  record,  literally  written  in  blood,  shows 
increasing  rate  each  year.  In  tables  more  detailed,  giving  the  per- 
centage of  homicides  in  the  states  of  the  Union,  Texas  has  ''the 
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bad  eminence"  of  being  near  first  pbice.  Witbin  ber  borders, 
neariy  every  hour  exacts  its  dreadful  sacrifice  of  buman  life,  or  of 
blood,  shed  in  lawless  violence.  Witbin  ber  limits,  the  piteous 
wails  of  mothers  bereaved  and  of  widows  and  orphans,  made  such 
bv  murder,  succeed  each  other  in  never-endin":  lamentations. 
Wbile  not  all  of  these  results  can  be  ascribed  to  defects  in  the  ad- 
ministralion  of  our  criminal  \-a\\\  in  the  face  of  tbem,  he  would 
be  a  buhl  mail  wliu  should  say  that  such  defects,  grave,  deep,  and 
fundamental,  did  not  exist.  To  the  extent  tbat  they  exist,  govern- 
ment in  'I'oxas  fails  and  bas  failed  in  its  supremest  duty,  the  pro- 
tection of  buman  life.  Furthermore,  be  must  be  a  blind  observer 
who  does  not  perceive  that  our  administration  of  criminal  law 
lacks  those  first  essentials,  equality,  uniformitv,  and  certainty; 
tbat  it  is  subject  to  the  dark  impeachment  that  it  does  not  always 
protect  the  weak  and  friendless,  and  rarely  punishes  the  rich  and 
powerful.  The  causes  of  this  condition  can  not  now  be  considered, 
though  some  of  them  may  be  indicated:  first,  a  weak  and  vacil- 
lating public  sentiment,  lacking  in  stern,  inflexible  legard  for  law 
and  its  enforcement;  a  system  of  procedure  too  rigidly  technical  in 
itself  and  too  narrowly  construed  and  followed  Ijy  the  courts;  a 
jurv  law  under  which  it  is  often  possible  to  exclude  intelligence 
and  character  from  tbe  panel ;  finally,  tbe  ovennatching  of  the 
state's  representatives  by  the  greater  learning,  skill,  and  force  of 
the  defendant's  counsel.  To  the  last  cause  a  great  part  of  our 
woeful  miscarriage  of  justice  is  due.  Under  tbe  worst  system, 
learned,  cautious,  and  just  judges  and  able  and  experienced  state's 
counsel  can  accomplish  much  in  maintaining  tbe  law's  dignity 
and  efficiency;  under  tbe  best  system,  officers  lacking  these  quali- 
fications will  do  little.  The  mother  country  is  justlv  famed  for 
the  excellence  of  her  administration  of  justice.  Tt  is  profitable  to 
remember  that  England  has  never  cheapened  justice,  and  tbat  her 
greatest  and  ripest  lawyers  eagerly  crown  their  professional  careers 
with  places  on  the  bench,  presiding  not  oidy  in  a])pellate  tribunals, 
l»ut  in  the  trial  courts,  aided  in  criminal  cases  l)y  public  counsel 
of  the  highest  renown  for  character  and  skill.  In  this  connection, 
two  of  tbe  lawyer's  duties  stand  out  as  the  [lillar  of  fire  by  night: 
one  tbat  be  permit  no  consideration  of  self-interest,  no  hope  of 
favor  or  fear  of  punishment,  no  expectation  of  having  the  ear  of 
the  court  nor  appreliension  of  its  frown,  to  influence  bis  action  in 
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the  sekvlioii  of  judges  and  law  otlieers,  lnit  that  always  he  give 
liib  support  to  those  hcst  e(pii|)p('d  hv  attainments,  eharacler,  and 
nient<il  iuildt;  the  other,  that  e(;ually  without  regard  to  selfish  or 
personal  consideration,  lie  give  support  to  those  judges  and  otlieers 
who  have  .nIiowii  themselves  capaide,  just,  and  in<lependent  in  the 
performance  of  their  duly.  These,  inde«,'d,  are  the  ohligations  of 
all  good  citizens,  hut  as  the  lawyer  of  all  men  hest  knows  their 
importance,  he  of  all  men  commits  the  deeper  sin  when  he  ignores 
them.  It  is  grievously  true  that  they  are  frequently  ignored  hy 
both  citizen  and  lawyer;  ami  no  deeper  wound  is  intlicted  upon 
the  common  weal  than  when  a  brave  officer  is  driven  from  place  to 
pUice  because  he  has  fearlessly  upheld  the  law,  or  an  able  and  high- 
niimled  Judge  defeated  because  he  has  refused  to  yield  to  some 
powerful  personality,  some  strong  interest  or  association,  or  some 
present  gale  of  popular  passion  or  desire. 

Permit  nie  now  for  a  sliort  space  to  consider  the  lawyer  in  his 
more  general  relation  of  citizonshi[)  and  to  suggest  a  few  prin- 
ciples, growing  out  of  the  structure  and  theory  of  our  government, 
which,  it  occurs  to  me,  he  should  ever  keep  in  mind.  1  can  not 
sav  to  vou  that  thev  are  whollv  in  aeiord  with  |)resent  tendencies. 
In  tnith,  they  are  opposed  to  many  of  them,  Imt  their  import^mce. 
J  venture  to  believe,  is  not  lessened,  but  increased  rather,  by  this  cir- 
cumstance. The  first  is  one  of  the  fundamental  precepts  of  Plato, 
author  of  "The  Republic,"  one  of  the  most  ancient,  as  it  is  one  of 
the  most  modern,  of  books.  It  was  expounded  by  the  great  lawyer 
and  master  advocate  of  the  Koman  world  as  comprehending  much 
of  the  duty  of  those  who  share  in  the  government  of  the  state. 
It  is  declared  by  Mr.  Webster's  friend,  rival,  and  eulogist,  Rufus 
Choate,  to  have  been  a  controlling  doctrine  in  the  political  creed  of 
that  greatest  of  Anicriian  lawycis.  It  is  that  they  who  have  part 
in  the  government  com|)rise  in  their  care  the  whole  body  of  the 
state,  nor  keep  one  pari  and  discard  another — the  inexorable  rea- 
son being  that  the  eiin-  wliieh  end^races  less  than  the  whole  will 
induce  sedition  and  discord,  the  last  evil  of  the  State.  This  broad 
maxim  .'udiraces  all  that  is  in  our  constitutional  re(juirement  of 
equal  laws — and  more.  It  inhibits  all  sectionalism  in  the  Union 
or  in  the  stat<'.  all  endeavor  to  give  one  community  advantage  over 
another.  <;ll  forms  of  favor  'o  or  bur<len  upon  particular  classes, 
whether  diseritiiinated  by  calling.s,  beliefs,  forms  of  property,  place 
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of  residence,  or  otherwise.  How  strongly  and  successfully  the  cvir- 
rent  runs  in  the  opposite  direction  now,  how  insistent  is  the  de- 
and  for  special  license  or  favor,  how  constant  the  endeavor  to  lift 
burdens  from  one  class  to  put  them  upon  another  needs  no  expo- 
sition. We  instruct  our  congressmen  to  represent  us  upon  a  plat- 
form declaring  for  economical  government  and  equal  laws,  but  we 
continue  them  in  office  according  to  their  ability  to  get  appropria- 
tions or  favor  for  their  district  oi-  its  major  interest.  We  are 
as  unconsciously  inconsistent  as  the  directors  of  the  East  India 
Company,  who,  according  to  ]\Iacaulay,  constantly  wrote  the  gov- 
ernor-general of  India  to  be  humane  and  not  to  burden  the  natives 
with  taxes,  but  to  send  more  dividends.  Nevertheless,  the  precept 
of  the  wise  Clreek  is  sound,  and  not  less  is  it  true  that  the  free 
government  wliicli  disregards  it  runs  a  race  with  death. 

I  am  brought  at  this  point  to  suggest  to  you  the  question, 
what  is  the  true  ])uri)oso  and  function  of  government,  for  your 
answer  to  this  question  must  shape  and  direct  the  Avhole  course  of 
your  thought  and  action  as  a  citizen.  It  will  not  lessen  its  au- 
thority if  I  give  you  the  answer  as  I  received  it  in  this  insti- 
tution from  Roberts  and  Gould  and  Dal)ney — hallowed  names, 
whose  light  I  follow  with  confidence.  Thev  believed  tlial  gov- 
emment  exercised  power  to  maintain  and  protect  itself,  and  to 
this  end  levied  taxes,  maintained  armies  or  schools,  and  punished 
crimes  against  its  operations,  but  that  its  essential  function  was 
to  govern — that  is,  to  prescribe  rules  preserving  the  rights  of  life, 
liberty,  and  pi'o])erty — and  that  beyond  that  its  purposes  did  liot 
rightfully  go.  They  enlarged  the  right  of  the  individual;  they 
stripped  tlio  government  of  every  paternalistic  attribute.  They 
said  that  it  was  not  its  right  to  engage  in  any  kind  of  l)usiness, 
but  its  duty,  when  necessary,  to  regulate  any  and  all  business; 
not  its  right  to  aid  any  private  endeavor  with  its  bounty  or  its 
favor,  nor  to  oppress  with  unequal  exactions,  but  to  give  all  enler- 
prises  the  equal  security  of  the  law ;  not  its  right  to  select  and 
maintain  any  religious  belief,  however  transcendent  man's  spiritual 
interest,  but  its  duty  to  protect  each  individual  in  the  full  free- 
dom of  belief  in  any  or  no  religion;  not  its  right  to  protect  indi- 
viduals, not  under  disabilities,  against  themselves,  their  own  f(.l- 
lies  or  improvidence,  but  its  duty  to  i)unish  them  for  ci'inie  when 
their  acts  invaded  the  rights  of  others.     Tlioy  believed   *.hat  men 
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leanuHl  wisdom  only  in  experience  of  self-government,  and  grew 
in  moral  strength  not  h\  heing  guarded  from  evil,  Ijiit  by  resisting 
it.  They  believed  that  government  when  kept  within  the  narrowest 
limits  offered  the  least  inducement  for  selfish  interest  to  control  it 
for  selfish  purposes,  privilege,  or  favor,  with  resulting  "sedition 
and  discord,"  and  that  only  by  restricting  it  to  these  essential  func- 
tions and  limits  could  popular  government  be  preserved.  These 
wise  instructors  are  gone;  but  they  vindicated  their  conclusions 
from  all  tlie  pages  of  history  and  testified  to  their  faith  on  the 
bench,  in  the  jjuljjit  and  forum,  and  on  battlefields.  They  are  ^one, 
but  when  I  recall  their  dauntless  courage,  their  stern  integrity  of 
soul,  their  pure  devotion  to  the  public  welfare,  I  find  it  hard  to 
believe  that  they  will  approach  God's  throne  as  supplicants,  but 
am  tempted  to  think,  I  trust  not  irreverently,  that  before  God  they 
will  bear  themselves  as  those  who  in  their  lives  exhibited  God-like 
qualities. 

This  further  reflection  I  offer  to  the  especial  attention  of  law 
students.  It  is  that  they  keep  deeply  in  mind  that,  while  our  essen- 
tial rights  and  liberties  find  their  only  protection  in  government, 
they  are  not  given  by  it.  There  are  natural  rights  given  by  God, 
and  government  is  simply  an  instrumentality  of  our  own  devising 
for  their  i)reservation.  It  follows  that  it  can  never  be  properiy 
used  for  their  abridgement  or  their  destruction.  The  statement  is 
important,  for  in  our  later  days  the  notion  has  become  widely 
spread  that,  since  ours  is  a  government  by  the  people,  who  expioss 
their  will  by  majorities  of  the  electorate,  the  individual  has  only 
such  rights  as  the  majority  shall  allow  him  or  shall  not  take  from 
him.  The  notion  is  a  gross  inversion  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  famoiis 
utterance  in  his  inauirural  address:  "Absolute  acquiescence  in  the 
decisions  of  the  majority — the  vital  i)rinciple  of  republics,  from 
which  there  is  no  ap])eal  but  to  force — the  vital  principle  and  im- 
mediate parent  of  despotism."  This  utterance,  when  limited  as 
Mr.  Jefferson  of  all  men  would  have  limited  it,  to  those  ends 
for  wliich  our  government  was  created  mikI  to  those  modes  bv 
which  the  major  will  enacts;  itself  into  law,  is  most  just  and  cor- 
rect; but  when  pressed  to  the  point  of  justifying  majority  action 
without  regard  to  those  ends  and  those  modes,  the  conclusion  is 
most  dangerous  and  would  have  startled  no  one  so  much  as  Mr. 
JclTerson  himself.     If   is  the  simple  truth  that  in  the  frame  and 
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plan  of  our  institutions  the  wit  of  man  was  exhausted  in  putting 
restraints  upon  the  exercise  of  power  by  majorities  and  in  with- 
drawing from  their  grasp  and  reach  the  largest  total  of  human 
rights  and  activities.  What  is  every  check  and  balance  in  cur 
system,  what  every  clause  in  our  bill  of  rights,  but  an  iron  curl), 
wrought  at  the  slow  forge  of  the  centuries,  upon  the  will  of  the 
majority?  In  a  sense,  it  is  correct  to  conceive  of  constitutions  as 
existing  to  protect  minorities.  The  reason  lies  upon  the  surface. 
Majorities  do  not  require  protection.  It  is  the  unpopular  or  the 
feeble  class  or  interest  lacking  votes,  the  despised  sect  or  the  hated 
individual  who  needs  the  protection  of  constitutional  restraints  upon 
the  exercise  of  power.  To  oppose  these  restraints  against  dema- 
gogues and  bigots  and  designing  self-interest,  to  sound  their  iitier- 
most  depth  and  scope  when  the  major  will  grows  fierce  and  strong 
and  oppressive,  is  often  the  highest  duty  of  the  lawyer,  both  as 
citizen  and  officer  of  the  court,  as  it  is  the  sternest  and  severest 
test  of  the  judge  Fortunate  the  commonwealth  whose  lawyers  per- 
form this  duty  with  ripe  knowledge,  whose  judges  meet  it  with 
learning  and  discernment,  with  indej)endence  and  integrity  of 
.soul —  with  the  temper  expressed  by  Governor  Roberts  m  his 
famous  declaration:  "If  the  State  is  going  to  hell,  it  siiall  go  .here 
-according  to  law." 

But  enough,  perhaps  too  much,  of  general  principles.  The 
reference  to  Covernor  Eoberts  suggests  a  reflection  of  a  different 
sort  .  Mr.  Choate  says  of  Webster  that  whenever  in  his  public  life 
he  felt  himself  at  a  loss  he  consulted,  reverently,  the  genius  of 
Washington.  Webster  was  an  orator  whose  eloquence  is  for  all 
tiine,  a  lawyer  holding  first  place  at  the  American  bar,  a  states- 
man whose  influence  is  still  potent  in  the  administration  of  the 
Federal  government;  he  was  i\h\c  to  draw  upon  powers  within 
himself  j'arely  equalled,  yet  still  I  think,  he  acted  most  wisely 
when  upon  a  vexed  question  or  deep,  grave  issue  he  considered  what 
Washington  would  do.  From  that  reservoir  of  "saving  common 
sense,"  from  that  calm,  wise  judgment,  from  that  well  of  noble 
motive  and  pure  patriotism,  he  and  you  and  all  of  us  could  draw 
inspiration  and  guidance.  But  if  there  be  those  who  would  have 
example  more  familiar  and  nearer  home,  light  more  trusted  be- 
cause well  known  and  well  beloved,  to  tliom  I  would  say,  study  the 
lives  and    pul)lic   conduct   and    jn-inciples   of   action   of    Oran    j\r. 
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Ikol.crts  .111(1  KdlMit  S.  Coiilil.  to  whom  this  huildiuj,'  shall  he  an 
onduriiii!:  iiu'inoriul ;  coiisidtT  their  iiiaxinis  ami  tlu-ir  preeeots. 
their  \voi;,'hty  su'.';,MNti«tn<  of  puhlic  fwliey,  iliawn  and  conipoundccl 
from  stmly  and  rcllection,  from  sapicity  and  ion;:  experience  in 
atTairs;  recall  their  stainless  honor,  their  true  indepenilence,  their 
Roman-like  integrity  of  thought  and  action,  and  if  you  dimh  to 
exalted  places  or  he  perplexed  with  trying  prolilems.  vou  -li.ill  imt 
lack  light  and  safe  conduct. 

in  the  center  cd"  London,  close  to  the  noisy  streets,  that  throh 
with  life  and  world  commerce,  near  tiie  great  lianks  that  are  the 
heart  of  the  world's  exchanges,  in  a  huilding  where  (piiet  and 
dignity  and  grave  decorum  prevail,  the  English  law  courts  hold 
their  sessions.  Here  the  Chief  Justice  mav  he  seen  engaged  in 
the  disposition  of  some  important  cause,  or,  perhaps,  such  is  the 
rigid  imj)artiality  of  English  justice  that  knows  no  high  nor  low, 
no  great  nor  small,  presiding  with  equal  care  and  learning  at 
the  trial  of  a  case  involving  the  right  to  a  costernionger's  donkey. 
Not  far  from  this  huilding  are  the  ancient  Englisli  inns  of  court, 
where  untold  generations  of  students  of  the  law  prosecuted  their 
studies  and  measured  their  proficiency,  not  hy  rigid  examinations, 
hut  l»y  the  more  pleasing  test  of  the  numher  of  dinnors  eaten  tlicic. 
From  these  studies,  some,  unequal  to  the  law's  severe  demands,  went 
into  husiness,  and  some  drifted  into  the  easier  and  more  flowery 
paths  of  literature,  and  some  few,  the  immortals,  who  in  the  dif- 
ferent ages  hore  the  hrunt  of  battle  in  great  causes,  became  fixed 
stars  in  the  firmament  of  jurisprudence,  and.  like  those  great  suns, 
shed  their  radiance  down  the  centuries.  To  this  assembling  of 
courts  and  lawyers  and  students  in  one  jdace,  historians  ascril>e 
immeasurable  results — results  that  touch  all  the  interests  of  the 
world  and  all  the  progress  of  civilization.  'I'o  this  circumstance, 
they  say,  is  due  the  fact  that  in  the  times  long  rejnote,  when  the 
Clericals,  aided  by  the  ibione,  sought  to  supplant  the  common  law 
with  its  sturdy  maxims  of  individual  right  and  of  the  subordination 
of  the  sovereign  power  to  established  law  with  the  slavish  public 
maxims  of  the  Roman  law.  the  common-law  lawyers  were  able  to 
combine  and  co-operate  and  make  connnon  head  in  defen.se  of  their 
nobler  svstem.  the  limits  of  whose  extension  throughout  the  earth 
accuratelv  mark  the  area.*  in  wliith  free  gcnernment  and  indi- 
vidual ri^dit  have  attaine<l  their  highest  perfection.     In  this  work 
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we  may  well  l)clieve  the  assembly  of  students,  soon  to  take  np  the 
burdens  of  practice  and  to  continue  the  great  contest,  gave  full  aid 
and  comfort.  At  the  place  where  we  are  now  assembled,  for  an 
area  larger  and  richer  than  all  Great  Britain  at  the  time  to  which 
I  have  referred,  will  be  drawn  the  greater  number  of  students 
who  in  the  future  shall  ])ractice  in  our  courts  and  help  to  uphold 
our  laws.  May  we  not  hope  that  from  such  assemblage  shall 
come  also  great  and  useful  and  beneficent  results — lawyers  of  en- 
larged and  elevated  views,  having  ripe  knowledge  of  the  law  both 
in  its  letter  and  spirit,  and  knowledge  also  of  that  delicate  line 
which  divides  the  good  lawyer  from  the  bad  citizen,  worthily  am- 
bitious and  with  diligence  and  zeal  and  learning  striving  mightily 
to  win  the  victory,  but  endeavoring  always  to  promote  and  not  to 
defeat  justice;  above  all,  in  all  matters  affecting  the  State,  illus- 
trating independence  and  that  enlightened  patriotism  which  sees 
clearly  that  the  ultimate  good  is  better  than  the  immediate  ad- 
vantage, and  acts  from  the  pul)lic  and  general  motive  rather  than 
from  the  private  and  selfish  one.  May  we  not  hope,  also,  for 
simpler  and  more  scientific  methods  of  procedure,  civil  and  crim- 
inal, for  a  greater  security  of  life  and  the  essential  rights,  for  fewer 
laws  and  greater  regard  for  law  ? 

Let  us  dedicate  the  building,  but,  in  a  larger  sense,  let  us  dedi- 
cate these  students,  and  that  greater  throng  who,  in  the  long  years 
shall  come  after  them,  to  worthy  conduct  and  true  and  lawful 
counsel,  to  brave,  strong  advocacy,  and  to  deep  learning,  nobly  used 
to  vindicate  private  rights  and  to  aid,  defend,  and  protect  the  gen- 
eral welfare  and  the  State. 
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HY   Tin;   IIONOUAHLK  T.  S.    HENDERSON',  CIIAIItMAX  OF  THE 

HOAlil)    01'     REGENTS 

In  c'vcTV  important  i-risis  in  llu;  world's  history,  whether  on 
the  hattli'field  or  in  the  i'oiuni,  the  brave  and  ineorriiptihle  hiwyor 
is  found  in  the  forefront  staying  the  hand  of  violence  and  upliold- 
ing  the  cause  of  human  /reedoin.  WJienever  men  have  appealed 
to  arms  against  oppression,  the  tongue  of  the  lawyer  has  proclaimed 
their  wrongs  and  asserted  their  rights;  and  when  the  day  was  won, 
the  pen  of  the  lawyer  has  inscribed  the  ordinances  of  liberty  in  the 
protocol  of  peace. 

I  know  of  no  better  creed  for  the  lawyer  than  that  given  by 
John  Pyiu,  himself  one  of  the  noblest  examples  in  history  of  the 
fearless  lawyer,  who,  in  tiie  impeachment  of  tlie  Earl  of  Strafford, 
said:  *'T}ie  law  is  that  which  puts  a  difference  betwixt  just  and 
unjust.  If  you  take  away  the  law,  all  things  will  fall  into  a  con- 
fusion. "^  *  '''  The  law  is  the  safeguard,  the  custody  of  all 
private  interest.  Your  honors,  your  lives,  your  liberties  and  estates 
are  all  in  the  keeping  of  the  law."  I  consider  that  the  University 
of  Texas  has  no  more  important  function  than  that  of  training 
those  who  are  to  be  the  di&ciples  of  these  principles. 

I.  therefore,  devote  this  building  to  the  training  in  the  legal 
art  which  maintains  justice  and  right,  upholds  order,  an<l  promotes 
concord  ;  and  to  the  study  and  teaching  of  the  legal  science  wliich 
broadens,  deepens,  and  clarifies,  and  makes  sane  the  legal  art. 

I  commit  this  building  to  the  immediate  care  of  the  faculty  and 
students  of  the  Law  Department  of  tlie  University  of  Tcxa.s.  I 
solcmnlv  dedicate  it  to  the  service  of  individual  man  and  of  the 
State,  and  1  invoke  u[)on  it  the  favor  of  men  and  the  blessings  of 
God. 


EESPONSE  TO  THE  ADDRESS  OF  DEDICATION 

BY  JOILN  W.  TOWNES,  LL.  D.,  DEAN  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LAW 

Mr.  President,  Fellow  Students,  Friends: 

Weighed  with  a  sense  of  deep  responsibility,  the  Law  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Texas  accepts  from  our  State  this  mag- 
nificent building.  We  accept  it,  knowing  that  it  carries  with  it 
responsibilities  and  duties  great  and  hard  to  meet,  and  yet  we 
pledge  ourselves,  faculty,  assistants,  and  student  body,  earnestly, 
honestly,  and  faithfully  to  endeavor  to  meet  the  high  and  holy 
purposes  that  have  been  so  eloquently  and  aptly  announced  in  the 
speeches  of  the  morning. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  recapitulate  in  your  hearing  any- 
thing of  these  high  and  holy  purposes;  you  have  listened  to  them 
from  lips  more  eloquent  than  mine.  All  that  I  wish  to  say  is  tliat 
in  accepting  this  building,  we  accept  it  for  the  purposes  that  have 
thus  been  set  forth,  and  for  ourselves  and  our  successors  we  pledge 
that  it  shall  be  faithfully  used  to  attain  those  high  ends;  and  may 
Him  who  guides  us  in  all  things  that  are  well  and  good  be  with 
us  and  help  ns  to  preserve  it  and  meet  the  high  responsibility  that 
we  now  assume. 
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